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4O Years Growth in 2 Years 





‘ie telephone was forty years old 
before there were six million Bell tele- 
phones in this country. Now there are 
twenty-nine million. The last six mil- 
lion have been added since these little 
tots were born—in about two years 
instead of forty. 


But growth is not the only measure of 
the increased value of your telephone 
service. Many new developments, 
worked out in Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and now being put into service 
by your telephone company, are ex- 
tending its scope and usefulness. 


There is the extension of telephone 
service to automobiles, trucks, busses, 
boats, trains and airplanes. 


There is the $200,000,000 program to 
extend and improve service in rural 
areas. Today there are 50% more 
rural telephones than when the war 
ended. 


Then there is coaxial cable, no thicker 
than your wrist, which can carry 1800 
Long Distance calls at one time. And 
along with it is a new system for trans- 
mitting telephone conversations by 
super-high-frequency radio waves. Both 
are designed so they can be used 


for Television as well as Long D 
tance calls. 


And research on new electronic ¢ 
vices, now under way in Bell Te 
phone Laboratories, brings still wic 
horizons of electrical communicati 
within view. 


It’s all a part of progress and our cc 
stant effort to make telephone serv: 
better and more useful for every te 
phone user. 
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In the Cooler for June 


“What’s on the 
but the way summer is 
starting we thought you’d be more in- 


WE sTarTED to write 
fire for June,” 


terested in something cool. Well, any- 
way, we have a story on product design 
which quotes some very helpful figures 
on what happens when an old product 
gets a face lifting by experts. Good pic- 
tures to illustrate this one, too. The story 
on top executives and the experience 
they have, which appeared in our April 
issue, has attracted more than ordinary 
comment by readers. We like this back- 


talk from readers, for it gives us a clue 
as to likes and dislikes and is extremely 
helpful to us. So much comment and so 
many questions have been shot at us by 
readers concerning this report that we 
are now at work on another in somewhat 
similar vein. Look for it in June. We 
were delighted to read the article, “Stop 
Kicking Business,” in the May American 
Magazine. Reminded us of “Business 
Talks Back to the Politicians,” which 
was in our February issue. Both articles 
point out unfairness to business. 
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How to Develop 


Individuality 


AMONG 
MASS PRODUCTION WORKERS 








If your only contact with your manage- 
ment were at the pay window, you 
might feel that you, as an individual, 
were ignored; that your ideas, sugges- 
tions, and cooperation were not wanted. 
When employees are considered merely 
as part of a production line, or numbers 
on a time sheet, personalities become as 
mechanized as their jobs. 


It is management’s responsibility to 
avoid this condition in any organiza- 
tion. The aspirations of any employee, 
self respect, pride in his work, and the 
confidence that his job is a recognized 
contribution to industry and society, 
rank with his desire for good pay and 
good working conditions. 


Tue Morton SuGcestion SysTEM 
offers you the simplest way to raise the 
iron curtain between the front office 
and the employee. It gives visible 
hourly evidence of your recognition of 
individual merit; that no ambitious 
man need stay in a rut. It pays for itself 
in time-saving and profitable ideas it 
produces. Its improvement in employee 
relations is an extra dividend—a bonus 
that pays off in the production benefits 
of improved morale. 


THe Morton SuGcestion SystEM 
Division has had 20 years of experience 
in serving hundreds of important com- 

anies under widely varied conditions. 

he facilities it provides are complete. 
We are at your service in analyzing the 
possibilities in your plant or store or 
office. No obligation. Just drop us a 
line, tell us what you do and how many 
people you employ. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY 
20 Years’ Service to 
Leading Industries 


MORTON. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


512T W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
LLP SA 
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Stairway to Success 
To the Editor: 


In the April issue of American Bust- 
ness, the article on “The Men Who 
Manage Our Big Companies” is particu- 
larly appropriate and timely, and we 
wonder if you could enlarge on these 
statistics from the standpoint of what 
these men did after they started. These 
men who begin as office boys and then be- 
come presidents don’t just jump from job 
to job. Somewhere along the line they 
must pause and do a constructive job in 
some particular phase of the business, 
either in accounting, bookkeeping, in the 
sales or manufacturing department. Too 
seldom is the sales executive given proper 
recognition for his climb to the top of 
some of these companies. 

In large companies there is even a 
tendency to hire lawyers and bankers 
who are stable, conservative people, and 
not particularly progressive, as presi- 
dents just to maintain the company’s 
position, with no thought of expanding 
the company. 

We wonder if in some forthcoming 
issue, the subject could be extended so 
that we can find out what kind of train- 
ing best suits men for positions of 
prominence in our business world.—D. D. 
Munroe, vice president, Thompson & 
Company, Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Munroe: Thank you for your 
thoughtful letter. We are going to work 
on one or two more stories in similar vein 
and will try to include facts about the 
one big job each man did to attract at- 
tention and win promotion. We appre- 
ciate your suggestions and those of other 
readers who let us have their views on 
the subject. 





Want to Reprint Articles 
To the Editor: 


In the March issue “Selling to the 
Second Strata of Buyers” hit the nail 
on the head. 

We would like permission to make 
several hundred copies of this article so 
that we can distribute it to all our 
dealers and salesmen.—J. C. Srewarr, 
assistant treasurer, LeRoy H. Bennett 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


To the Editor: 


We would like your permission to dis- 
tribute to our executives, in Mimeograph 
form, “A Doctor Looks at Executive 
Deaths” by Dr. Irvine H. Page from the 
July issue of American Bustness.—W1! 
wrAM H. Ketty, Jr., safety engineer, 
General Aniline Works, Rensselaer, N. \. 


Messrs. Stewart and Ketty: We're 
glad to grant permission to reprint the 
articles you mention, “Selling to the 
Second Strata of Buyers” and “A Doc 
tor Looks at Executive Deaths,” respec- 
tively. 


Presidential Timber 
To the Editor: 


I most heartily agree with your state 
ment in “The March of Business” about 
Fred Gurley of the Santa Fe Railroa:, 
“The idea that a man of Gurley’s caliber 
is not presidential timber is a damn 
fool idea.” 

Never before have we needed men of 
Mr. Gurley’s type in Government service 
so much. Usually personal rather than 
financial reasons make these men shy 
away from the higher Government po- 
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sitions. A man like Mr. Gurley or the 
others you mentioned would not stoop 
to the political skulduggery that is the 
prime requisite of holding office. There 
are some fine men within the Government 
structure, but they are a very select 
minority.—A. J. Rosertson, assistant to 
the president, Ingersoll Steel Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Young Turns Tables Back 


To the Editor: 


I appreciated the thoughtful program 
prepared by A. C. Kalmbach, editor and 
publisher of Trains, and his staff, which 
you discussed in your article, “Editors 
Turn Tables on Young.” However, I 
don’t think I have been “off the main 
line” in addressing myself to the prob- 
lems which most affect the public directly 
and which have so patently won the 
public’s attention. 

I think you will agree that the rail- 
roads must first deserve and win the 
public’s approval before they can ask 
the public to turn its attention to the 
injustices — taxes, regulatory measures, 
and unfair rates — from which the rail- 
roads suffer.—Rosnert R. Youne, chair- 
man of the board, The Chesapeake § Ohio 
Railway Company, New York, N. Y. 


Industry-Engineered Homes 
To the Editor: 


I agree with the recommendations in 
your article, “Plan to Modernize the 
Building Industry.” However, many of 
the answers to the problem lie in the 
industry-engineered home, sponsored by 
the National Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers and the Producers Council. 
The program attempts to coordinate 
dimensions of standard building mate- 
rials with dimensions of the house to 
effect maximum savings in standardiza- 
tion, production, distribution, and labor. 
—Ricuarp D. Down1ine, managing edi- 
tor, Wood Construction and Building 
Materialist, Xenia, Ohio. 


Transcription Supervisors 
To the Editor: 


Can you give us the address of the 
Transcription Supervisors’ Association of 
New York mentioned in your January 
issue?—Masex R. Giius, state librarian, 
California State Library, Sacramento, 
California. 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate having the name 
and address of some officer of the Tran- 
scription Supervisors’ Association of New 
York. You referred to this organization 
in the January issue.— Doris Waicurt, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Misses Gituis and Wricut: You can 
get full details by writing to Miss Edith 
M. Parker, publicity chairman, Tran- 
scription Supervisors’ Association, Room 
AG-17, Lake Success, New York. 
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Mental Hazards eliminated 


with a FRIDEN 


MISTAKES cause business headaches. FRIDEN Fully Automatic 
Calculators eliminate costly errors. You can produce accurate answers 
to thousands of varied calculations without having to remember 

to clear the Dials or the Keyboards. Measure the value of Automatic 
Clearance and other exclusive features through a demonstration on your 
own work by your local Friden Representative. You'll learn how 

errors are eliminated. Now you can obtain Immediate Delivery of 


the model at the price to fit your every requirement. 


Friden Mechanical and Instruc- 
tional Service is available in 
approximately 250 Company 
Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United 

States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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This Vacation Schedule Can Help 
You Solve Your Personnel Problem 


As a practical help to executives, STATISTICAL has 
developed this handy Vacation Schedule to give you 
a quick, accurate picture of the possible personnel 
emergencies that may arise during the vacation period. 


Copies of this form are yours for the asking. When you use them, you 
will know at a glance whether you will need extra help at any time and 
can take steps now to meet personnel shortages this summer. 


STATISTICAL offers a special service that provides experienced personnel 
and equipment to help you in your own office whenever necessary. This 
includes comptometer operators and machines, stenographers, typists, 
key-punch operators and practically any other type of help you may 
require for a day, a week, or as long as you need them. 


The cost is nominal, and these “trouble-shooters” are so competent, you 
will hardly know your regular personnel is vacationing. 


Just phone our office nearest you for free vacation forms and full details 
about this service. 


TABULATING ° CALCULATING ° TYPING ° MARKETING RESEARCH 


STATISTICA TABULATING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. — 53 WEST JACKSON BLVD., Phone HAR 


New York 4, N.Y. — 50 Broadway s vis 1, Mo Arcade Building 
Phone WHitehall 3-8383 Phone CHestnut 5284 
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7 TM Ha Business 


Robert R. Young, who has 
regularly heckled the New York 
Central, has recently been heckled 
again by Mark Etheridge, pub- 
lisher of the famed Courier- 
Journal of Louisville. Mr. Young 
uses large space advertising to lec- 
ture to the New York Central. Mr. 
Etheridge used similarly large 
space to heckle Mr. Young. Com- 
plaint is that the C & O trains 
into Louisville are frequently late, 
and that the consists are prewar— 
World War I, that is, suh— 
variety. Mr. Young’s answer to 
the reporters was to charge that 
Mr. Etheridge is a part of the 
bankmg clique Young hates. Mr. 
Young, you are going to wear that 
one thin, one of these days. 


International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation president, 
Thomas J. Watson, told corpora- 
tion stockholders that prices of the 
company’s products have _in- 
creased approximately 6 per cent, 
compared with a national average 
of 96 per cent since 1939. Mr. 
Watson says that this has been 
made possible by increased volume, 
improved equipment furnished by 
the machine tool manufacturers, 
and the cooperation and coordina- 
tion of the people in every depart- 
ment and division of the business. 
IBM provides employees with life 
insurance, paid vacations, holi- 
days, sickness and accident bene- 
fits, family hospitalization plan, 
permanent and total disability 
benefits, retirement plan, insurance 
for retired employees, and benefits 
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for widows and orphans of em- 
ployees whose lives were lost in 
World War II. “From the stand- 
point of the stockholders,” said 
Mr. Watson, “I consider the 
money that goes into IBM em- 
ployee benefits the best investment 
that we make.” 


Hotels continue to offer indif- 
ferent service in every department 
and almost without exception. Let 
any group of businessmen who 
travel get into a discussion, and 
the hotel complaints usually come 
to the front quickly. Despite the 
well-known high cost of food, some 
of the prices in hotel dining rooms 
are simply ridiculous, far beyond 
reason. The result is a boom in 
motel, or auto camp, construction. 
In many a town and in some cities 
it is much more pleasant to stop in 
motels than anywhere else. The 
motels are modern, while the hotels 
continue to deteriorate in equip- 
ment, courtesy, and quality of the 
most ordinary services. 


Beardsley Ruml addressed 
the National Association of Maga- 
zine Publishers in New York on 
April 27. In this address he said 
nothing about the depression which 
he predicted would start on April 
15, 1948. Mr. Ruml made this 
prediction in a national magazine 
published in April or May 1947. 
We suspect that Mr. Ruml would 
prefer to forget this prediction, 
even though it might be possible 
to make out a case for the idea 
that a depression has started. Re- 


West 


business is 


from certain coast 


indicate that 


ports 
areas 
pretty badly off there in many 
lines; but we find more optimism 
in the East than a year ago, when 
many people in New York were 
convinced that a depression was 
about to begin. What we need to 
do is to keep sawing wood and for- 
get the idea that the only alterna- 
tive to a boom in business is a 
depression. We can have consider- 
able leveling off and _ still be 
prosperous—perhaps as prosper- 
ous as we deserve to be. 


Dr. Johan Bjorksten, presi- 
dent of the Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, reminds us that the 
number of patents issued in 1947 
was the smallest since 1888. Dr. 
Bjorksten thinks that the reason 
is the patent office requirement 
for the most detailed disclosures. 
In chemical cases these costly 
disclosures require so much work 
that inventors 
prefer to keep their work a secret 
and not patent it. If his conten- 
tions are correct, shouldn’t we at- 
tempt to induce the patent office 
reasonable? The 


companies and 


to be 
Government, fascinated as it is 


more 


by paper work, has no idea of what 
paper work costs. It seems that 
any Government project is judged 
important in direct ratio to the 
amount of paper work which can 
be built up around it. When, oh 
when, will Government employees 
begin trying to simplify, instead 
of complicate, everything they 
touch? 





are your vital ledger records safe — 


IF FIRE STRIKES? 


Suppose fire struck your business today! 

Tomorrow you would be faced with the stupendous job 

of attempting to resume business as quickly as possible. 
Thousands of business men in similar predicaments have found 
their first need to be—records! 


Records with which to continue efficient customer service... 
records to help establish your insurance ‘proof of loss’... 
records to enable prompt collection of accounts receivable... 
records to establish needed lines of credit... 

records necessary to open your doors for business once again. 
That’s why thousands of business firms, large and 

small, are housing irreplaceable records in 

such insulated Safe-Cabinet equipment as the 

SAFE-LEDGER TRAY shown at right. 

For here is equipment, certified to protect its 

contents twenty-four hours a day at point of use. 

For information with regard to your record protection 


problems, call our nearest office or write 


Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


The insulated SAFE-LEDGER TRAY combines certified protection forvital ledger 
records at point-of-use with complete operating convenience. Rubber tired 
wheels allow easy movement...anywhere, anytime. Comes in attractive Gray-Rite 


finish. In models certified to give 1 or 2 hours’ protection against fire exposure. 
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John S. Coleman, president 
of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, reports that first quar- 
ter 1948 earnings were $2,731,- 
351 as compared with $1,006,587 
in the same period of 1947. “To 
some people these earnings I have 
just announced for the first 
quarter may seem high, but, 
frankly, it would be better for our 
company, and for its employees, 
and for the stockholders, if these 
earnings were even higher,” he 
said. He pointed out that it re- 
quires almost $8,000,000 more 
money than before the war just 
for the inventory of finished ma- 
chines, even though machines are 
rushed into delivery as fast as pos- 
sible. The company has a backlog 
of unfilled orders of more than 


$89,000,000. 


Dr. Jules Backman, asso- 
ciate professor of economics at 
New York University’s School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
recently said, “So long as we can 
still sell all the automobiles, heavy 
electrical equipment, railroad 
equipment, oil equipment, and 
farm implements that can be pro- 
duced, the probability of a decline 
of the 1920-1921 variety would 
appear to be remote.” But he re- 
minded his listeners that “all his- 
tory shows that the excesses of a 
boom have had to be paid for, 
sooner or later. The sooner the 
payment, the smaller the price to 
be paid.” 


National Industrial Traffic 
League made a wise move in asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to intervene in 
Government suits filed against 
railroads. The Government wants 
the railroads to refund approxi- 
mately two billion dollars in 
freight charges paid during the 
war. Government claims it was 
overcharged to this extent by the 
railroads. The Traffic League 
points out that the railroads do 
not have any such sum to pay the 
Government, that the roads would 
be crippled, and that new financing 
would be necessary. We think the 
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payment would throw the roads 
into Government ownership. The 
overcharge claim is said to be 
based strictly on a technicality. 
It seems that no government on 
earth ever tried harder to harass 
railroads than the United States 
Government. 


Dine and Dance Rooms 
in hotels, where a 20 per cent tax 
is charged, are experiencing a 
heavy loss in_ business. Hotel 
leaders point out that if the tax 
were reduced to the prewar figure 
of 5 per cent, business might in- 
crease to the point where as much 
tax would be produced at 5 per 
cent as at the present 20 per cent. 
In 34 prominent hotels business 
dropped off 27.5 per cent during 
the first 2 months of 1948 as com- 
pared with the same months in 
1946. It is pointed out that if the 
hotel ownership were not footing 
the losses, many of the rooms 
would have closed. According to 
Otto Eitel, Bismarck Hotel’s man- 
aging director, one-third of the in- 
dependent cabarets have closed. 


Corporations Are People 
seems to be such a trite statement 
that it is not worth repeating. But 
there are certain agitators who 
would, it appears, like us to believe 
that corporations are some sort of 
inanimate monsters which can be 
milked endlessly. The annual state- 
ment of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company makes plain 
the human side of a corporation. 
The company has 723,374 stock- 
holders, more than half of them 
women. Average holding is 30 
shares, which at current prices 
means that the average investment 
is approximately $4,500, and the 
average dividend return is $270 
annually. No stockholder holds as 
much as one-third of one per cent 
of stock outstanding. About 50,- 
000 employees are stockholders 
and approximately 260,000 are 
now purchasing stock under the 
employees’ stock plan. Six states 
have more than 50,000 stock- 
holders each, 26 states more than 
5,000, and no state has less than 


600 stockholders. It should be re- 
membered that when some politi- 
cian talks about adding taxes to 
the already high corporation tax 
bill, he is whittling away at a vast 
number of very small investors. 


Price Cuts, often advocated by 
unthinking people as a remedy for 
all our economic ills, must be 
undertaken with extreme caution. 
As Dr. Charles Reitell, partner in 
the management and engineering 
firm of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc., recently pointed 
out, a profit cut of 10 per cent re- 
quires a volume increase of more 
than 20 per cent, if profits are to 
be kept at the same level. Dr. 
Reitell thinks that in some lines of 
business top management has over- 
emphasized the importance of sell- 
ing, and shown too little interest in 
inside problems such as compensa- 
tion, inventory, buying, account- 
ing, and job supervision. It may be 
true that too little attention has 
been paid to these inside problems, 
but we seriously doubt if the 
average company places too much 
importance on selling. 


Selling Problems in many 
important industries have been 
attacked in the most haphazard 
method. Today there are several 
important where the 
entire membership has neglected 
sales problems to the point where 
competitive items are taking the 
volume away. In these industries 
it often happens that the people 
in the same industry are not as 
important 
panies in other industries. A good 
example is coal. Coal companies 
may compete bitterly with each 
other, but the real competition of 
coal is oil, gas, and other forms of 
heat. When we realize that fully 
90 per cent of all motive power 
now being built for railroads is 
Diesel electric, it is easy to see 
that the coal companies are losing 
some of their best consumers. The 
same principle applies in many 
other industries, where selling is 
still being done pretty much as it 
was 35 or 40 years ago. 


industries 


competitors as com- 





Protit-Sharing Plan 
Lowers Labor Costs 





Worker productivity at the electric hand tool manu fac- 
turers has increased 25 per cent, and the benefit pro- 


gram is the stimulus behind the increase. 


Benefits 


include bonuses, a profit-sharing plan, and pensions 





By Eugene WA timers 


T IS never easy to compute in 

dollars and cents the value of 
good employee relations. While 
nearly everybody agrees that em- 
ployee relations have a direct bear- 
ing on a company’s profit, it is all 
but impossible to appraise them 
in accountant’s language. The fol- 


_ 


BOLTON SULLIVAN 
President, Skilsaw, Inc. 


lowing figures come as close to 
putting a dollars and cents value 
on good employee relations as any 
we have seen. 

Since 1939 wages at Skilsaw, 
Inc., 27-year-old manufacturers 
of electric hand tools, have in- 
creased 82 per cent. Raw mate- 
rials purchased by the company 
have advanced 55 per cent in price. 
Prices of the company’s tools have 
advanced only 11 per cent in the 
same period. The company earned 
78 per cent on its invested capital 
in 1947, and its price on each tool 
is within 50 cents or a dollar of 
prices charged by all competitors. 

Bolton Sullivan, president of the 
company, thinks that the answer 
lies largely in one fact: Worker 
productivity has increased 25 per 
cent at Skilsaw. And he thinks that 
the company’s employee benefit 
plan is one of the chief reasons for 
this increase in productivity. 

“It is our aim to share the 
profits of our company with every 
employee, without asking them to 
take the risks of stock purchase. 
We believe that they are entitled 
to a share of the wealth they help 
to create, and we believe that our 
sharing profits with them as we do 
actually makes them part owners 
of the business, and encourages 
them to work as carefully, as skill- 


fully, and as conscientiously for 
us as they would for themselves.” 

The company’s employee benefit 
plan is not simple. It cost the com- 
pany $966,667 in 1947. Since 
it was inaugurated in 1942 the 
total cost to the company has 
been $2,556,976. Benefits to em- 
ployees accrue in several different 
forms. Suppose we look at them. 

First, it should be made clear 
that the company’s wage scales are 
as good as, or better than, those 
paid for the same type of work 
elsewhere in Chicago. Employees 
are not required to contribute one 
penny of their own money to any 
benefit plan, nor are salaries 
shaved to help pay the cost of 
worker benefits. 

After 3 months to qualify, every 
employee has life insurance, the 
amount depending upon his or her 
salary; the average is about 
$3,500. Employees also have dis- 
ability, health, and accident in- 
surance. All premiums are paid 
by the company. 

Twice a year employees receive 
a cash bonus. In 1947 the cash 
bonus paid at midyear amounted 
to 6 per cent of salaries for the 
first 6 months of the year. At the 
end of the year another cash 
bonus, 10 per cent on the final 6 
months’ salaries, was also paid. 

A Christmas bonus, in cash, 
amounts to one-half to five and 
one-half weeks’ salary depending 
upon the employee’s length of serv- 
ice. Besides these three cash 
bonuses employees receive paid 
vacations. 

These are little more than trim- 
mings on the real profit-sharing 
plan, which was participated in by 
442 employees at the end of 1947. 
Profit-sharing benefits are not 
paid in cash, but go into a trust 
fund, administered by Continental 
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Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago and three 
officers of Skilsaw, Inc. The trust 
is irrevocable, and the money can- 
not be borrowed even by Skilsaw. 

At age 65 each employee who 
retires is paid his or her share of 
the profit-sharing fund in cash. 
Under certain conditions — this 
money may be paid at age 60. If 
an employee is discharged because 
of lack of work, or because no job 
is available, he is paid in full. 

The employee’s vested interest 
in the fund increases at the rate 
of 10 per cent annually. That is, 
when an employee has been in the 
profit-sharing group for 5 years, 
he may resign and draw out 50 
per cent of his vested interest. By 
the time he has been in it 10 years, 
he has a 100 per cent vested in- 


terest in his share of this fund. 

The amount of each employee’s 
interest in the profit-sharing fund 
is based upon his salary. He must 
work for the company at least a 
year before being eligible for a 
share. 

As of the end of 1947 there was 
$953,293 in the profit-sharing 
fund. More than $600,000 was in 
cash; the remainder was. in 
Government bonds and industrial 
stocks, some of which are Skilsaw 
stocks. Only a small percentage of 
the fund is invested in the com- 
pany’s stock, however. 

There is a considerable tax sav- 
ing to the employee by not paying 
the profit-sharing funds in cash. 
There is no tax on funds sct aside, 
nor is there any tax on earnings 


of the fund. If the payments were 


made in cash, a considerable de- 
duction would be made for income 
taxes, thus reducing the amount 
of the benefit to the employee. 

In a recent talk or report to the 
employees, Bolton Sullivan, com- 
pany president, used the case of 
an employee whose base pay was 
$60 a week, to show the value of 
the plan. The same employee 
would have to be earning $88 a 
week elsewhere to enjoy the same 
benefits which are available from 
the various features in the Skilsaw 
employee benefit plan. 

There is still one more feature 
to the plan. Certain key employees 
receiving salaries over $3,000 a 
year and with 5 years’ service are 
beneficiaries of a pension plan. At 
the end of last vear 103 Skilsaw 


(Continued on page 52) 


Free coffee is distributed twice daily to Skilsaw workers at a cost of $1,000 a month. In 1947 the employee benefit 
plan cost the tool company almost $1- million, but increased production and better worker relations are the result 
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Modern store fixtures and counters such as these are made 
by Bresee’s own woodworking and fixture department 


Small Town 


Fountain service and health bar, run for customer and em- 
ployee convenience, serve 8,000 to 10,000 customers weekly 


Store Keeps 


Business at Home 





Bresee’s Oneonta Department Store uses modern 
methods of merchandising, advertising, and display 
to compete successfully with nearby Capital District 
shopping centers, such as Albany and Schenectady 





By thes HAH Then 


HEN a department store in a 

small city with a population 
of about 12,000 does four times as 
much business in 1947 as it did in 
1939 and expects a sales volume 
of two and a third million dollars 
for 1948, that is news. When the 
same store competes so successfully 
with such nearby shopping centers 
as Albany and Schenectady, that 
is something I want to see in ac- 
tion. Owning a retail hardware 
store in Cobleskill, New York, 
whose trading area must also 
compete with the same Capital 
District, I wanted to learn first- 
hand how Bresee’s Oneonta De- 
partment Store goes after business 
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and keeps the trade “at home.” 
Being interested in merchandis- 
ing, advertising, and display, I 
had heard that Bresee’s was going 
“great guns” for a small city es- 
tablishment. Still I must admit I 
was in no way prepared for what 
was in store for me on the memo- 
rable afternoon when I visited the 
store in Oneonta, New York. 
Bresee’s is by no means an “in- 
fant.” It was founded in June 
1899, by Frank H. Bresee and 
Fred A. Cooper, although the lat- 
ter was there for only about a 
year. Founder Bresee is no longer 
living, but his three sons, Lynn 
H. Bresee, chairman of the board, 


Clyde F. Bresee, president, Fred 
H. Bresee, treasurer, and Lynn’s 
son, Wilmer Bresee, vice president, 
ably represent him. 

This family group is very con- 
genial and each one of them is 
keenly interested in the business 
from his own particular sphere 


ARTHUR H. VAN VORIS 
Partner, Van Voris Hardware 
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Nationally advertised brands, shipped directly from the 
factory. make up 90 per cent of Bresee’s merchandise 


and as a smooth-running and con- 
solidated whole. In fact, on my ar- 
rival at their store, I found them 
in a conference, poring over ad- 
vertising and promotional plans in 
one of the beautiful store offices. 

Bresee’s has the unique and 
pleasant custom of opening and 
closing the department store with 
music, over its loud-speaker sys- 
tem, connected with all sections. 
My inspection visit lasted beyond 
the store closing hour and I was 
impressed by the easy way in which 
both customers and_ salespeople 
reacted. There was none of the 
tremendous rush-and-hustle which 
so frequently attends store clos- 
ing hours when, for instance, a 
closing gong is sounded. 

Bresee’s has 236 salespeople 
and other store assistants. Rather 
impressive, is it not, for a “small 
city store”? And as far as I could 
observe, there is work for them all 
and every one is busy with his ap- 
pointed tasks. 

I like the way Bresee’s treats 
its employees, in an extracur- 
ricular sense. They have their own 
clubroom for parties, and it has a 
well-equipped kitchen. They have 
their own lockers and parcel check- 
ing service. There are special 
suppers for individual employee 
departments and on the afternoon 
of my visit, a most tempting repast 
was being prepared in the home 
appliance section. The men’s cloth- 
ing department has its own bowl- 
ing league, softball teams, etc. 
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Some events were played off with 
the local Hartwick College. 

A general feeling of friendliness 
between members of the firm and 
the employees was evident while 
Fred Bresee was 
around the different departments. 
Not only did he know all by name, 
but also, he was frequently drop- 
ping a pleasant or complimentary 


showing me 


remark here and there and, in turn, 
was generally addressed as “Mr. 
Fred” when they replied. Such 
feeling cannot fail to chalk up 
the kind of returns retailers like 
to see. 

Then there 
bonus system, which really clicks 
in the Bresee The firm 
doesn’t merely set up a bonus sys- 


is the employee 


store. 


‘‘Swing Into Spring,”’ present store slogan, is carried out 
in wall decorations above well-stocked book department 


tem and then let it work all by it- 
self. It takes an active interest, 
through its personnel depart- 
ment, in placing each employee 
where he can do the best job both 
for the store and for himself. The 
concern for the welfare and hap- 
piness of the individual is such that 
there is seldom a dissatisfied em- 
ployee and the labor turnover is 
negligible. 

Also, every employee attends 
store school each week. Special 
prizes are awarded for merit. Each 
Tuesday every key person and 
every department head attends a 
store Bresee ex- 
plained that this meeting was al- 


meeting. Mr. 


ways very free and informal and 
(Continued on page 42) 


Left to right: Fred H. Bresee, treasurer; Wilmer Bresee, vice president; Clyde F. 
Bresee, president; Lynn H. Bresee, chairman of the board; look at sales records 
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Customer Relations vs. 
Public Relations 





The foundation of good public relations is built on 
sound customer relations. Yet many a company is 
trying to carry on wide-scale public relations pro- 


grams, when customer relations are in very bad shape 





HILE many companies are 
building up large public rela- 
tions organizations, or paying out 
large sums for public relations 
“experts,” some of these same 
companies are doing almost noth- 
ing about customer relations. 
They are permitting customer re- 
lations to deteriorate dangerously. 
Here is a case which is dupli- 
‘ated so often it could easily be 
called typical. Two wholesale com- 
panies, both operating in the same 
fields have decidedly different 
policies concerning public and 
customer relations. 

One company seems intent on 
getting its name in the papers as 
often as possible. The other seems 
to care little whether its name 
ever appears in the papers. 

One company is earning steady 
profits; the other chalked up 
losses. One company shows steady 
gains in sales; the other has lost 
ground. 

One company gives parties to 
the newspaper people at the 
slightest excuse; the other has 
never given a newspaper party. 

Which is the company showing 
gains, and increases in profits? 
You guessed it—it is the company 
which does not seem to care 
whether its president’s picture is 
published in the papers or not. 
While one company is sawing wood 
and working hard at the business 
of serving customers, the other 
seems more intent on building a 
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very big scrapbook of clippings. 

Now there is nothing wrong in 
seeking sound publicity. At times 
it is even smart business to woo 
publicity. But customers should. 
come first. And there are a surpris- 
ingly large number of companies 
with managements apparently 
much more intent on a “good 
press” than on satisfied customers. 

Right now customer complaints 
threaten to harm seriously one 
automobile company, yet its great 
staff of publicity men and outside 
counsel are the busiest group of 
party givers and publicity seekers 
in the business. And the automobile 
business has never been exactly 
bashful about publicity. 

This company could well afford 
to choke off some of its publicity 
men and cocktail party impresa- 
rios and put the same men to work 
cultivating dealers and _ helping 
dealers to smooth out some very 
bad customer relations problems 
with the people who have paid their 
‘ash for the automobiles. 

Dealers are furious at the com- 
pany; and buyers are furious at 
the dealers who sold them the cars. 
Yet the publicity releases are 
ground out in amazing quantity. 

In another case a certain rail- 
road management is extremely 
keen for, publicity; a competing 
railroad seems much less interested 
in publicity, but considerably more 
interested in customer satisfac- 
tion. In one terminal city there is 


a very important businessman, 
whose employees spend several 
thousand dollars a year on busi- 
ness trips via the railroad which 
seems to be indifferent to publicity. 

The other railroad has a staff 
of publicity experts catering to the 
papers in this city. No one*has 
called on this businessman for 
several years to straighten out 
what started as a minor complaint. 
The grievance has since grown into 
a feud resulting in refusal to ac 
cept freight shipped to him via the 
publicity-conscious railroad. 

Two hours’ time by a skilled 
freight traffic man would sweeten 
this businessman to the point 
where he would pay out several 
thousand dollars a year to the 
railroad he professes to dislike. 

Perhaps the greatest field for 
improvement in the affairs of man) 
business organizations is in cus- 
tomer relations. In one great city 
there is an insurance company 
which never misses an opportunity 
for publicity. Recently a_policy- 
holder became doubtful about 
coverage, wrote three letters to 
the home office of the company 
and received no answer. A letter 
to the state insurance commis- 
sioner brought a roundabout re- 
ply. The company replied to the 
commissioner, and the commis- 
sioner replied to the policyholder, 
but the company never got around 
to writing the policyholder. Mean 
while the policyholder signed up 
for premiums of more than $600 
a year with a rival company. 

As business shows signs of a 
general slowdown, and as _ cus- 
tomers become important once 
more, many companies will need 
to adopt a wholly new policy and 
will need to retrain or restaff com- 
plaint and adjustment depart- 
ments. In many organizations com- 
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plaint and adjustment activities 
have gone from bad to worse for 
many years now. 

In his recent talk to the stock- 
holders of the company, G. R. 
Herberger, president of Butler 
Brothers, said that he was devot- 
ing a large amount of his time to 
rebuilding the customer service de- 
partment, which had been allowed 
to deteriorate under the previous 
management. 

The new president of a smaller 
company recently sent two assist- 
ants unannounced to the incoming 
mail department to extract all 
complaint letters for his personal 
study. He had intended to pick 
out the complaints for several 
days. One mail brought enough to 
keep him busy a week. Several men 
were discharged, three others were 
instructed to drop all other work 
until the complaints were satis- 
factorily adjusted. A series of 
staff meetings was started to carry 
on training in handling com- 
plaints, to study the cause for 
them, and plan to reduce them. 

In one company after another 
many key people seem to have 
grown callous to the constant 
stream of customer complaints 
about inferior merchandise, poor 
packing, delayed deliveries, broken 
delivery promises, faulty billing 
and invoicing, and a variety of 
customer-killing annoyances. But 
in an astounding number of com- 
panies they are looked upon as 
routine today. Only a few years 
back the present volume of com- 
plaints would have stirred an 
organization from top to bottom. 

Not until somebody near the top 
takes a hand in complaint handling 
and customer relations will there 
be any perceptible improvement. 
There are established ways to 
handle the situation, and it should 
not be an overwhelming job to 
create a wholly new attitude to- 
ward customer treatment, if the 
right men tackle the job. 

First step is to appraise the 
complaints. This can be done over 
a brief period of requiring all 
complaints of any nature to be 
brought to one central source for 
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study, analysis, and handling. In 
a short time it will be possible to 
develop a tabulation showing just 
what type of complaints are com- 
ing in, and which ones are most 
numerous and serious. 

When it is known that top man- 
agement is vitally interested in 
stopping the complaints at the 
source, and is insisting upon 
quick adjustment of all valid com- 
plaints, conditions will improve 
rapidly. More than that, when the 
‘cause of finally 
pinned on the right parties, there 


complaints is 


will be a big improvement. 

It is not easy to place respon- 
sibility correctly. But when a 
vigorous attempt is made to assess 
responsibility fairly and accu- 
rately, and every person under- 


stands that every complaint will 


This customer doesn’t echo Will Rogers’ saying, ‘‘All I know is what I read 
“in the papers.’’ He wants to know what happened to his overdue order 


be run down to its source, more 
care will quickly become evident in 
preventing mistakes and improv- 
ing service. 

There are organizations today 
which are supremely interested in 
publicity, when as a matter of 
plain fact, the more publicity they 
receive, the worse off they are, 
because they are simply attracting 
more customers, many of whom 
will be dissatisfied. 

For example, a customer we 
visited recently was reading from 
the annual statement of the presi- 
dent of one of the companies from 
which he buys. The president said, 
“Despite our best efforts the de- 
mand for our product is still con- 
siderably in excess of our ability 
to supply it.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Information on all dealers is avail- 
able in this alphabetical Kardex file 
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HE prebilling system used in 
the service parts and accessory 
division of Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company, Milwaukee, is as 


























Stock status reports are printed every 
Monday to keep inventory up to date 








Tub files containing 400,000 prepunched tabulating cards save a great deal of 


time since most information on 9,000 motorcycle parts is already punched 


New Prebilling System 
Ups Office Output 





Harley-Davidson Motor Company employs a setup to 
expedite hundreds of orders that come in weekly for 
9,000 parts on various motorcycles. Latest machines 
and development of new ideas are keys to the system 





streamlined as the company’s new 
single cylinder motorcycle. 

Such a smooth-running system 
is necessary to expedite hundreds 
of orders that come in weekly for 
many of the 9,000 parts found on 
the various models of motorcycles. 
It must facilitate the filling of 
these orders and provide some kind 
of inventory control over the 
parts, which range from tiny bolts 
to large frames. 

Latest office machines and equip- 
ment plus development of new 
ideas make such efficiency possible. 
The machines include IBM tabu- 
lators, key punch, sorter, and a 
new IBM calculating punch that 





recently replaced an IBM multi- 
plier. A Remington Rand Kardex 
file plus a tub file with 400,000 
prepunched tabulating cards add 
much to the speed and accuracy 
of the system. 

All orders come directly from 
some 1,000 dealers in the United 
States and 200 foreign dealers, 
thus eliminating salesmen in the 
strict sense of the word. There 
are company representatives, of 
course, who work with dealers on 
promotions, expansions, and other 
phases of the business. Each dealer 
has a Harley-Davidson catalog 
with a listing of every current 
part on the motorcycles. Old parts 














are available through back copies 
of the catalog. Each part has a 
number, and the dealer writes his 
own order on blanks furnished by 
the company. Since prices fluc- 
tuate so much today, supplemen- 
tary price lists are issued at 
various times. 

The system used in the tabulat- 
ing department is best explained 
by following an order through its 
many steps. When the order first 
comes in, of course, it is dated. 
‘rom a Remington Rand Kardex 
‘le, information on all dealers is 
immediately available. The file is 
arranged alphabetically first ac- 
cording to states, then cities, and 
finally, according to customers. 
The order is given an invoice num- 
ber that is assigned to each dealer. 
The dealer’s discount is also taken 
from this file. 

The girl who adds the invoice 
number and discount to the order 
also checks a back order file on 
this particular dealer. This file 
contains parts of previous orders 
that could not be filled when the 
orders first came in, but which are 
now available. There are really 
two back order files, but the second 
one contains orders that still can- 





Installed only last month to replace an IBM multiplier, this IBM calculating 
punch discounts list price and extends it by quantity in a single operation 
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With this rear vision mirror, the key punch operator can determine without 
leaning forward whether a card has a colored line and should be discounted 


not be filled. Both back order files 
are made up of cards with 
the proper information already 
punched on them. 

If this particular dealer has a 
back order that is now available, 
the card is removed from the file 
and attached to the current order. 


The order 1s then edited; that is, 
it is checked for possible mistakes 
by the dealer. Where no part num- 
ber is given, as is often the case, 
the correct number is inserted. 

After editing, the order goes 
to an operator who pulls the 
proper prepunched cards from the 
tub file. These 400,000 cards con- 
tain this information: Part num- 
ber, size and color code, descrip- 
tion, sales and tax class, unit 
price, and Canadian duty code for 
orders which go into Canada. The 
cards are pulled from the rear of 
the stack, since that has been 
found to be quicker than drawing 
them from the front. 

These cards are then given to 
the key punch operator. The in- 
voice number is automatically 
punched on all the detail cards, 
and the discount and quantity are 
added. 

A novel gadget was added to the 
key punch machines to eliminate 
errors the operator might make. 
Regular motorcycle rear vision 
mirrors were taken from the stock- 
room and attached to the machines. 
With these mirrors the operators 
can determine what type of detail 
card is ready to be punched. With- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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This is the office of Morton Bodfish, president and chairman of the board at 
First Federal. Small conferences are often held around the big executive desk 


ok RS 


Customers meet with bank officials 
in this room to close their deals 


Modern Office Furniture 


For Top Production 





First Federal Savings & Loan Association of Chicago 
utilizes desks and other office furniture designed to 
raise efficiency and to lower fatigue. A feature of the 
desks is that they are 2 inches lower than old standard 





ODERN desks in an office can 

produce the same reaction as 
beautiful girls behind them. A 
customer will always hesitate long 
enough for a second glance. And 
these same desks add to the effi- 
ciency and lessen the fatigue of 
the girls. 

First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Chicago has taken 
full advantage of this fact and has 
modern desks and beautiful girls. 
_ The girls were there first, because 
it wasn’t until late in 1947 that 
these desks first hid their pretty 
legs. 
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Manufactured by Butler 
Brothers, the desks have three in- 
terchangeable tops: Executive, 
junior executive, and secretarial. 
They stand on streamlined island 
bases and can be converted from 
desks to tables or vice versa. All 
drawers, typewriter shelves, and 
kneeboards are completely inter- 
changeable. 

The desks are paneled on all 


sides with striped, quartered, gen- - 


uine walnut veneer, while tops are 
of sliced heart grain walnut on 
heavy plywood. They are rugged 
enough to stand ordinary every- 


Secy6tarial desks are 26 inches 
in width instead of the former 34 
inches. This design developed 
from complaints of girls who 
said their desks were so wide that 
they couldn't reach the far side 
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day use as well as frequent shifting. 

One feature of the desks is that 
they are 2 inches lower than the 
old desks. Fatigue caused by un- 
natural position of the arms while 
working over high tables is elimi- 
nated. Employees at First Federal 
Savings said they noticed the dif- 
ference at the end of a day’s work. 
They are more relaxed at their 
jobs and tire less easily. 

The secretarial desks are dis- 
tinguished by their width: They 
are 26 inches wide instead of the 
former normal 34 inches. Such a 
design stemmed from complaints 
of secretaries who found that the 
regular width gave little added 
space since they could not reach 
that far anyway. 

Executive desks have tops in 
two sizes, depending upon whether 
they are for junior executives or 
not. Tops project over three sides 
to make the desks convenient for 
small conferences. Men can _ get 


up close to them without banging 
their knees against the sides. 

Morton Bodfish, president 
of the 
executive desk with the overhang- 


and 
chairman board, has an 
ing top. This desk is a product of 
Stow & Davis Furniture Company. 
Small conferences are often held 
in President Bodfish’s office rather 
than in the large directors’ room. 

An unusual conference table is 
used by directors at their regular 
meetings. The 16-foot long table is 
3 feet wide at one end but 5 feet 
and 4 inches wide at the other. 
This 
everyone to see the speaker with- 
out Manufac- 
tured by the Schick-Johnson Com- 
the 
black walnut. 


difference in width enables 


eaning orwardad,. 
leaning f 


pany, table is of American 

Two smaller tables, products of 
Stow & Davis, are in two other 
conference rooms where deals are 
closed and where bank officials can 
meet with clients. The leather up- 


a 


holstered chairs, as well as_ the 
sectional sofa pieces, were manu- 
factured by Garland Furniture 
Company. 

First Federal’s offices have some- 
thing of a goldfish bowl effect. 
Doors are of glass, and glass par- 
titions separate the offices from the 
lobby of the building. These doors 
are opened automatically with a 
photoelectric cell setup. When a 
person approaches the door, he 
breaks the beam of light between 
the cells and the door opens. 

Illumination in the 


furnished by lights that are built 


offices is 


into the ceiling. Floors are covered 
with soft carpeting, and _ bright 
draperies are used at the windows. 
The entire floor is air conditioned. 

Another interesting feature of 
the bank is a home planning center 
provided for those people who ex- 
pect to build their own homes. This 
center is explained in more detail 


on page 60. 


(Photos by Wesley Bowman) 


This conference table in the directors’ room is more than 2 feet wider at the far end than it is at the near end. With such 
an arrangement, every member of the board can see the speaker easily without having to lean forward over the table 
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How We Keep Our Own 
Business Scoreboard 





Stein, Hall & Company finds that general business 
economic figures are not enough. Now, with a system 
of its own to bring in facts about customer business 
it is easier to plan and forecast business weather 
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F STATISTICS could be com- 

piled on the number of economic 
reports and _ statistical services 
which the average businessman 
reads, they would doubtless show 
that American management is be- 
coming increasingly economics- 
minded, and with good reason. If 
the depression left one primary 
impression on business it was this: 
A company can no longer hope to 
go against the tide of the national 
level of business activity. The days 
of sink or swim are over. Today 
it is one of the primary tasks of 
astute management to sense the 
pulse of business in advance and 
to shape its individual plans in the 
light of the over-all national eco- 
nomic picture. 

This is anything: but an easy 
matter. While General Motors or 
United States Steel can afford 
economic and _ statistical spe- 
cialists, the average company is 
not so fortunate. It must use the 
best judgment of its own operat- 
ing personnel to decide policy on 
matters where the future course 
of other businesses may be the 
most important single factor to be 
taken into consideration. This 
means that often management 
must shape its course by what it 
reads in the papers, rather than 
by what it knows from actual 
facts at its disposal. 
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The increasing popularity of 
economic and statistical reports 
show that the nation’s executives 
recognize the need for economic 
tools to make critical decisions— 
decisions on whether to go ahead 
with construction plans, whether to 
work off inventories, whether to 
expand personnel, and so on. But 
the economic tools readily at hand 
are not completely satisfactory. 
Generally they consist of statistics 
on national or industry-wide pro- 
duction, and of economic reports 
and predictions from newspapers, 
magazines, and private research 
agencies. 

Both these tools are invaluable 
to management decisions. But they 
have their shortcomings. Statistics 
are always “after the fact.” The 
management committee of a ma- 
chinery company wants to know 
more than that industrial produc- 
tion was up three points last 
month. A novelty firm needs more 
information than that department 
store sales were off 7 per cent 3 
weeks ago. The question is: What 
is the picture today? On the other 
hand, while the economic research 
agencies look into the future, they 
cannot narrow their gaze to the 
specific questions which confront 
any one company. Of course it is 
important to know if consumer 
demand as a whole is expected to 


show a rising trend; but that does 
not mean that the market for 
Smith & Company’s line of hard- 
ware may not be _ completely 
glutted. 

It is just this problem of taking 
a specific measure of the economic 
market which started Stein, Hal! 
& Company on a project of regu- 
lar economic marketing. Stein- 
Hall sells a wide variety of indus- 
trial commodities—some imported, 
some obtained domestically, and 
some manufactured in its own 
plants—to industries scattered all 
over the country. Its products run 
into the hundreds, and they range 
from imported goods, such as 
burlap, rubber, tapioca, fibers, and 
natural gums, to domestic starches 
and foods and manufactured in- 
dustrial specialties for textile and 
paper mills. In addition to the 
normal risks of every domestic 
enterprise, the importance of 
Stein-Hall’s imports poses special 
problems of marketing. Sometimes 
months elapse between the signing 
of an import contract for Indian 
goods or for the products of the 
East Indies or the Near East and 
their actual delivery to the United 
States. It is a matter of vital con 
cern to Stein-Hall to know in ad- 
vance what its customers are going 
to buy over a considerable period 
ahead. As any businessman who 
has had experience in foreign trade 
is well aware, the risks in inter 
national commerce are consider 
able. For Stein-Hall one of thes: 
risks is future marketing. 

Despite its wide variety of prod 
ucts, raw and manufactured, 
SteinHall’s principal outlets lic 
in a few wide industrial fields. The 
paper mills and the textile mills, 
the industrial food industry, the 
corrugated paper industry, indus- 
trial consumers of adhesives, and 
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Every businessman studies the general reports of business conditions, but for many industries more specific figures are 


needed for intelligent planning. The simple system described here tells how Stein, Hall & Company gets the facts 


the large rubber and burlap users 
take the majority of its sales. So 
the management of Stein-Hall de- 
vised a plan to take the tempera- 
tures of these customer industries 
once a month. 

The company already had. all 
the statistics and the market re- 
ports it could use. It decided to go 
to the grass roots of economic ac- 
tivity, to the point of sale itself. 
It reasoned that important busi- 
ness movements do not just 
materialize out of the blue; they 
start in individual companies with 
heavy inventories, or with falling 
backlogs of orders. While a de- 
cline in activity in the nation’s 
biggest corporations is quickly 
written up on the financial pages, 
a slump or boom which began in 
smaller towns and in less impor- 
tant companies would go unre- 
ported. These trends would not be 
reflected in official figures until well 
after the general movement was 
under way. Stein-Hall decided to 
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use its own sales forces as its 
economic intelligence network. 
Like so many business innova- 
tions, the plan is simplicity itself. 
Once a month each salesman is in- 
structed to branch 
manager about conditions as he 
sees them in the company’s prin- 
cipal customer industries—paper, 
corrugated paperboard, textiles, 
food, adhesives, burlap, and rub- 
ber. He is asked to ignore every- 
thing he reads about “business 
conditions” and to tell what he 
actually sees and hears. Regard- 
less of whether the textile industry 
is supposed to be in the midst of a 
slump or a boom, he is to indicate 
if his customers’ business is brisk 
or slow. Specifically he is asked to 
report on his customers’ invento- 
ries, not just of Stein-Hall’s goods 
but of all the goods they buy. He 
is asked to relay what his cus- 
tomers say about their business, 
how they feel about their sales 
over the coming months. Any 


inform his 


gossip he picks up which might be 
of interest, he also passes along. 

Each branch manager in Stein- 
Hall’s 13 branches then puts 
together the stories of his sales- 
men, adds his own comments, and 
sends a report into the New York 
headquarters. There the branch 
reports are summarized into a 
scoreboard of business conditions, 
broken down geographically and 
also by industry-consumer. 

Once a month the top manage- 
ment of Stein-Hall consults a 
business picture not yet a week 
old, which concerns just the in- 
dustries to which it sells and just 
the territories in which its business 
is concentrated. To the business 
scoreboard is added whatever na- 
tional statistics are needed to fill 
in the picture—carloadings or in- 
dexes of production or whatever 
else. And finally the company’s 
latest sales figures to each indus- 
try concerned are woven in, to tie 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Daily Management Plan 
Guides Dealers 





New ‘‘push-button”’ guide for business is introduced 
by Chevrolet Motors. It will help dealers to outsell 
competition as well as outmanage their competi- 
tors in the buyers’ market that is around the corner 





By SD. G. Baird 


HARACTERIZED by T. H. 
Keating, general sales man- 
ager, as one of the most important 
projects of the postwar program, 
and by many dealers as a “push- 
button guide for sound business 
operation,” a new daily manage- 
ment plan was recently perfected 
and introduced by Chevrolet 
Motor Division of General Motors 
Corporation. The plan is expected 
to be of tremendous assistance to 
dealers in helping them not only to 
outsell competition, but also to 
outmanage their competitors in 
the forthcoming buyers’ market. 

New techniques and the most 
advanced thinking on_ business 
management in the automobile in- 
dustry are incorporated in the 
system. Development of the proj- 
ect was completed after 14 
months of research, field surveys, 
and experimental operation in 
typical Chevrolet dealerships by a 
staff of experts under the direction 
of L. N. Mays, national business 
manager of Chevrolet. Associated 
with him were R. H. Norman, M. 
W. Kane, and V. R. Cramer, as- 
sistant managers. 

Daily management plans of one 
kind or another have been in more 
or less general use in automobile 
dealerships for many years. Most 
of such plans, though, seem to have 
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gone to one of two extremes, which 
might be characterized as too 
much or too little. Most of the 
early plans involved so much de- 
tail that they required a staff of 
accountants to keep them up and 
an expert to interpret them. Such 
being the case, a trend toward 
simplification set in and continued 
until little more than “a piece of 
paper” was left that was of no 
particular value to anyone. As a 
result, a majority of dealers 
were operating without any kind 
of daily management control plan. 

“That is why we took so long 
and studied the problem so thor- 
oughly in developing the new 
plan,” Mays said. “To be of maxi- 
mum value, the plan had to incor- 
porate all of the factors of sales, 
profits, and expenses in all depart- 
ments without requiring an expert 
to prepare it or to understand it. 
Then it had to be so designed that 
a high percentage of the work of 
keeping it up to date could be done 
by clerks, requiring a minimum of 
the accountant’s time.” 

The plan has been designed on 
a very flexible basis so that it can 
be applied to the smallest or 
largest dealership. All or only cer- 
tain parts of the plan can be used 
in accordance with the individual 
dealer’s needs. Eight basic forms 


and three supplementary forms 
comprise the complete plan. The 
basic forms consist of a monthly 
sales and profit forecast, a con- 
solidated trend record of ex- 
perience over a 3-year period, a 
master control record for the 
dealer, departmental daily control 
records for each of the four prin- 
cipal departments of an auto- 
mobile dealership—new cars, used 
cars, parts, and service—and an 
accountant’s work sheet which is 
used in accumulating the data to 
be entered on the control records 
each day. Each daily control rec- 
ord form provides for entering 
quotas and results daily, with 
weekly and monthly totals. 

It is recommended that fore- 
casts be prepared in conference by 
the dealer and his department 
heads and that such forecasts be 
based upon actual past ex- 
perience. Due to conditions which 
have existed for the past several 
years, current forecasts are being 
based on 1947, only, by most 
dealers. Of course, the month-to- 
month forecasts, or quotas, are 
made in the light of known condi- 
tions at the time, seasonal in- 
fluences, and all other considera- 
tions available. 

The dealer’s master control rec- 
ord is divided roughly into two 
parts: Sales of cars and sales of 
parts and service. Sales of cars 
are classified as new cars and 
trucks or used cars and trucks. 
Having established these sales ob- 
jectives, the dealer then applies 
his gross profit expectancy on a 
per unit basis and arrives at his 
anticipated gross profit on all car 
sales. Breaking down the monthly 
figures by dividing them by the 
number of working days in the 
month gives the daily figures. 
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Multiplied by the number of work- 
ing days in the week, these figures 
give the weekly totals. 

Expenses are also forecast in 
the same way and are classified as 
variable, meaning the cost of sell- 
ing cars and trucks, and fixed, 
which includes all fixed expenses 
that go on regardless of the num- 
ber of cars and trucks sold. 

The control record also includes 
certain key capital management 
information, such as cash on hand 
and inventories. 

This record is posted every 
morning and is on the dealer’s desk 
before noon each day. In scanning 
it, probably the first figure he 
looks at is that in the “operating 
profit” column. Then he looks back 
along the horizontal line of daily 
results to learn what accounted for 
this. Perhaps he should have sold 
four cars but only sold three, or he 
sold a used truck, or business was 
slack in the service station. What- 
ever the reason for the overage or 
shortage, he has the essential facts 
right there in the proverbial “nut- 
shell.” Similarly, if expenses are 
higher than anticipated, this re- 
port shows where the excess is. It 
does not go into detail, but the 
departmental control records do, 
hence if the dealer has occasion to 
inquire into the matter, he has only 
to call upon the department man- 
ager concerned. 

Thus, the new car sales man- 
ager’s control record not only pro- 
vides for entering quotas and 
dollar objectives, but also for 
breaking these down by individual 
salesmen. He not only knows, 
therefore, just where his depart- 
ment as a whole stands on any 
given day, but he is also in a posi- 
tion to trace any weakness to the 
salesman or salesmen responsible. 

The used car sales manager’s 
control record includes the dollar 
inventory control, unit inventory 
control, dollar sales, turnover, 
gross profit, and other key in- 
formation and shows, among other 
things, whether the department is 
being operated in gear with the 
new car department. 

Similarly, the ‘control record 
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forms for the parts and service de- 
partments are designed to furnish 
the necessary information concern- 
ing all operating features in these 
departments, together with every 
type of sale made in them. 

Perhaps the most important 
feature of the plan, so far as 
keeping it in regular use is con- 
cerned, is the accountant’s daily 
work sheet. This form takes the 
mystery out of the daily manage- 
ment plan and is also a time saver. 
As the accountant posts and 
balances his journals each morn- 
ing, he merely jots down in pencil 
the figures called for on this form. 
The form is keyed to indicate the 
column of each of the daily control 
records where totals should be 
transcribed ; hence the accountant 
can turn the work sheet over to 
other office personnel to do this 
routine posting. 

In actual tests, Mays said, the 
average accountant took only 29 
minutes a day to prepare the daily 
work sheet after his books were 
posted. “As against that,” he said, 
“at the end of the month he is able 
to prepare the dealer’s financial 
statement in 2 or 3 days, whereas 
this formerly took him about 10 
days. 

“Furthermore, the dealer who 


uses such a daily management plan 
is in a better position than if he re- 
ceived a complete daily financial 
statement because this plan is 
briefer, it includes only the more 
pertinent information, and it ‘is 
more easily understood. It puts 
all of the related facts together, 
and it gives the dealer the neces- 
sary information to take advan- 
tage of each day’s sales and profit 
opportunities.” 

The more than 5,000 account- 
ants employed by Chevrolet 
dealers are grouped in 228 Busi- 
ness Management Councils which 
meet quarterly throughout the 
country to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and exchange information. 
These people are largely respon- 
sible for the successful use of any 
such plan in a dealership and, for 
that reason, were among the first 
to see and receive a complete ex- 
planation of the new plan. 

An exceptional recommendation 
of the plan was received by Mays 
recently when the Motors Holding 
Division of General Motors, itself 
a pioneer in developing such daily 
management plans for dealers, 
wrote him that it was recommend- 
ing this new plan to its Chevrolet 
dealers in preference to its own 
plan. 


Chevrolet dealers can check actual results against desired objectives daily with 
the management system announced by T. H. Keating (right) and L. N. Mays 
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Handicapped Workers 
On the Job 





Fitting the handicapped worker into productive em- 
ployment is more than a postwar job. There are four 
handicapped civilians for every disabled veteran, but 
jobs for these men seem to disappear during peacetime 





OLONEL H. H. Weimer, vet- 

erans’ employment representa- 
tive for Illinois, recently noticed 
four men waiting outside his 
Chicago office for interviews. He 
learned they were veterans, each 
with an arm or leg missing, and 
they were out of work. The part 
he did not know at the moment was 
that three of the men lost their 
limbs in industrial accidents. The 
fourth veteran lost his leg in the 
service. 

This ratio approximates that of 
disabled civilians compared with 
disabled veterans in the United 
States. It is estimated that four 


Confined to a wheel chair, this man 
can produce his share of the radios 


out of every five physically handi- 
capped persons in the nation are 
civilians. In 1946 alone, 10,500,- 
000 civilians were injured, includ- 
ing those hurt in home, motor, and 
industrial accidents. 

With the war over almost 3 
years now and with most disabled 
veterans absorbed in industry, 
business is settling back to its pre- 
war routine. The desire to give the 
handicapped worker an even break 
is not so evident, and many of 
these workers seeking jobs are get- 
ting the familiar refrain: “We’ll 
let you know if anything opens 
up.” Some large companies are 
even reluctant to publicize what 
programs they might have for hir- 
ing handicapped people. They are 
afraid of an influx of crippled 
jobseekers. 

The problem obviously 
merely a postwar one. It’s as 
permanent as the stump on a 
machinist’s thigh. During peace- 
time, however, there are no mili- 
tary bands to arouse patriotic 
urges; there are no glittering uni- 
forms to attract the eye. A tool- 
maker in overalls who has just lost 
a leg apparently doesn’t rate the 
attention given a soldier who had 
a limb shot off on Guadalcanal. 
But the toolmaker has the same 
responsibilities and needs to make 
a living, too. 

When veterans began streaming 
back into civvies after the war was 
over, print shops were turning out 


isn’t 


hundreds of booklets for com- 
panies on re-employment of vet- 
erans. Most of these pamphlets 
had a section devoted to disabled 
veterans, and the companies re- 
ported they would exert every ef- 
fort to get the handicapped worker 
back on his old job or on another 
job he could handle in spite of his 
injury. Such efforts, of course, 
were commendable, but many of 
them didn’t last long. 

In some instances, however, com- 
panies found that handicapped 
workers can do many jobs as well 
as, or better than, the next person, 
and their programs for hiring dis- 
abled people were expanded. Be- 
hind these programs could usually 
be found one or more men who had 
lost a limb or had been injured, 
and who understood the handi- 
capped worker’s problems. 

Hedgecock Artificial Limb & 
Brace Company in Dallas has 
a policy of hiring only workers 
who have lost a leg. The firm em- 
ploys only 12 persons, but because 
they have met and mastered their 
own problems, they are better 
equipped to help others. The busi- 
ness has been operating since 1914. 

Nine state welfare institutions 
in Illinois employ 17 blind tele- 
phone operators. The operators 
use @ device invented by a graduate 
of the Illinois School for the Blind. 
It consists of a square, metal- 
topped panel with a hole for each 
telephone extension terminal. When 
a call comes in, a small rod is 
magnetically raised through onc 
of the holes, touching the opera- 
tor’s hand. The source of the call 
is determined by the position of 
the projecting rod. Markings in 
Braille on key parts of the equip- 
ment enable the operator to com- 
plete the call after hearing the 
number called. 





In businesses as different as Laundries... 





National Mechanized Accounting saves up to 


Daily, new users in every type of business turn 
to National Mechanized Accounting for fast, 
efficient service. In addition, they get savings up 
to 30%! Savings which often pay for the whole 
National installation in the first year—and then 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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go on year after year. Some of these concerns 
are large, others employ but 50. Could you cut 
costs correspondingly? Check today with your 
local National representative—it’s the best 
way to find out. His answer may astonish you! 


MSaional 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES | 














G. Barr & Company, Chicago 
manufacturing chemists, has main- 
tained a record of 90 per cent 
employment of handicapped per- 
sonnel since it was established in 
1935. This company did not have 
to go through a war to discover 
the abilities of disabled workers. 
It was begun by George Barr when 
he lost a leg in an automobile ac- 
cident and was fired by his em- 
ployer. He was turned down by 
many prospective employers and 
finally invested in his own business. 
Barr’s first employee was a deaf 
mute who had been a_ former 
schoolmate. 

Before the war G. Barr & 
Company employed about 45 
people, but that figure was in- 
creased to 145 during the war 
when the company turned to pro- 
duction of medical supplies for the 
Army and Navy. Even during this 
wartime peak, 90 per cent of the 
workers were handicapped. The 
number of personnel has now 
dropped to the original prewar 
figure, but the proportion of dis- 
abled employees is the same. 

Philomatheon Society for the 
Blind in Canton, Ohio, has placed 
all of its 46 sightless inhabitants 
of this city of 120,000 in useful 
jobs. There are no blind men 
selling pencils or holding tin cups 
on the streets. If they are 
able to work, the blind people are 
in industry or business, doing their 
job with the best of them. A roller- 
bearing company has 27 sightless 
employees, and 4 blind workers 
help make electric sweepers. An- 
other 3 have their own book fac- 
tory, and 7 operate confectionery 
stands in public buildings. 

About 45 disabled veterans are 
employed at the Indento depart- 
ment of the Disabled American 
Veterans in Chicago. Here are 
manufactured the miniature auto- 
mobile license tags that fit on key 
rings. Almost 30 million of these 
tags go out to auto owners every 
year, and in return the driver can 
make whatever contribution he 
wishes. There is no obligation. 

Among the veterans working at 
the Indento department are am- 
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putees, blind men, and veterans 
handicapped with back injuries, 
tuberculosis, and numerous other 
disabilities. Some of these veterans 
found many employers’ doors 
closed to them because of their 
handicaps. 

This department at the Disabled 
American 
operated since the close of the war 
to develop the capabilities of 
handicapped _ veterans. 
employment at standard factory 


Veterans has_ been 


Regular 


wages and conditions is provided. 
When a veteran has become ad- 
justed to the routine and has 
reached his efficiency peak, he is 
then advised to take specialized 
training. Help is offered in select- 
ing a school, and the vet continues 
to work at the Indento plant in the 
morning and attends classes in the 
afternoon. Soon the student has 
renewed confidence, and he is able 
to find work in the field covered by 
his classes. Before long, he is an- 
other full-time employee in Ameri- 
can industry or business, along 
with millions of others. 

A handicapped man who, with 
five blind men, has been producing 
brooms in a garage in Chicago for 
the last 4 years, is about ready to 
sweep out his shop and close the 
doors permanently. Formerly a 
tool and die maker, Edmund Heise 
switched to brooms when a physi- 
cal condition forced him to give 
up the heavier work. He heard of 
a broom manufacturing company 
in East Chicago, Indiana, that was 
paying blind men 20 cents an hour 
for their work. Heise employed the 
five men on a piecework basis. 

He called his business the Blind 
and Handicapped Broom Com- 
pany and put the men to work in 
an old garage behind his house. 
Insurance companies would not in- 
sure a truck with a handicapped 
driver, so Heise had to hire an 
able-bodied worker. Business went 
along rather well for awhile, but 
then costs of raw materials kept 
increasing and larger competitors 
cut prices. Heise could not afford 
to buy in large quantities and was 
forced to pay higher prices for his 
raw materials. For example, he 


paid 15 cents apiece for finished 
broom handles while a large com- 
peting company got them for 9 
cents each. 

For about the last 6 months 
Heise has been operating in the 
red. He hasn’t closed up shop be- 
cause he doesn’t like to turn his 
blind workers out into the street. 
Ending his business would put 
these men out of work, as well as 
a salesman and a truck driver. 
Then there are other sightless men 
to whom Heise sells his brooms at 
a cheaper price, and they in turn 
sell the brooms from door to door. 

But, as Heise said, he can’t con- 
tinue manufacturing brooms when 
they bring in less than it costs him 
to make them. He doesn’t know 
what will happen to his “forgotten 
men” if he does close his shop. 

It took a war to make many 
companies realize the capabilities 
of blind men. These companies 
learned that they did not have to 
make jobs for these men. They 
found there were places they could 
fill with little or no difficulty. In 
several surveys made in some war 
plants, figures showed disabled 
workers as a group were more 
punctual and had less absenteeism 
than other employees. 

Ford Motor Company, Packard 
Motor Car Company, Waverly 
Press, Inc., International Business 
Machines Corporation, and _ the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company are 
a few organizations that have out- 
standing policies of employing dis- 
abled workers. 

There are, of course, numerous 
other plants that did a commend 
able job of finding places fo: 
handicapped veterans after the 
war. In Chicago the Illinois de- 
partment of Disabled American 
Veterans presented certificates of 
merit to 25 companies for “service 
beyond the call of duty to disabled 
men and women.” 

These awards would indicate 
that disabled veterans still aren’t 
forgotten by some businesses. If 
handicapped civilians were given 
the same treatment, they would be 
a tremendous and important 
source of manpower. 
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battle in the cornfield 


A battle against weeds—and the mecha- 
nized farmer will win it. But the fac- 
tory that makes those machines is also 
battling, these days — against profit- 
gobbling overhead. Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., helps out here. Moore’s 
multi-copy forms save thousands of 
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man-hours for firms large and small. 

Moore designs printed forms that 
help reduce squandered clerical effort. 
The International Harvester Company 
has used Moore forms — by the tens of 
millions—for over 35 years! The small- 
est firms, in any line, can also cut costs. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


SALESBOOK SPEEDISET 
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CONTINUOUS 


Photograph courtesy of International Harvester Company 


Call your local Moore office for details. 
Moore sales offices in over 200 cities 
from coast to coast: Factories in 
Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Denton, Texas; 
Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif. Also 
offices and factories across Canada. 
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How Bank of America 
Cuts Operating Costs 


By WD. Yoalland 


Assistant Comptroller, Bank of America 


Reported by John O’Rourke 





Modern office machines and equipment serve a double 
purpose in bank operation. Reducing high costs is an 
important factor, but better service to customers is 
one of the chief reasons for installing new equipment 





LIMINATION of errors, rather 

than outright time-slashing, is 
the key to the success of the 
largest bank in the world in its 
continuing fight for better public 
service—and lower operating costs. 

Cumbersome methods and the 
errors they can foster waste cus- 
tomers’ time. Consequently, in all 
of Bank of America’s efforts to 


streamline operations, the first 
test of new procedures or equip- 
ment must be their ability to im- 
prove service by keeping. things 
correct. The saving of 
comes as a natural and welcome 


money 


result. 

In other words, emphasis on ef- 
ficient service leads inevitably to 
time and money saving, as well. 


“ 


Obviously, it leads to less duplica- 
tion of effort, making it possible 
for the same numerical staff to 
serve more people. Even where a 
new method does not save money, 
the Bank of America is usually 
willing to purchase increased ef- 
ficiency, even at increased cost, 
with the idea that better service 
makes a better profit picture. 

To determine exactly where ef 
ficiency-building equipment is re- 
quired in its vast operation, is the 
task of the bank’s corps of indus 
trial engineers. The bank main- 
tains its own staff to carry on the 
necessary time studies and job 
analyses. It was through this cd 


partment, for instance, that the 


bank first became aware of its 
need for an envelope-inserting ma 
chine. Lest this seem a_ strange 
“need” at first glance, try making 
a brief analysis of the time il 
takes an average worker to “flap- 


up” an envelope, gather three or 


fi 


This sorting device speeds the handling of incoming mail at Bank of America. It prevents delays and reduces the errors 
in sorting mail for the many different departments of the big bank. It is one of many improvements in methods 
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Have You Got Your 
Office Manager Buffaloed? 











Could it be that you’ve sounded off so much 
about “spending no money at this time” that 
your office manager is afraid to propose 
capital expenditures—even those that will 
result in immediate savings? Is it possible 
that, unwittingly, you have encouraged him 
to resort to such costly expedients as excessive 
overtime and the employment of temporary 
help in an effort to maintain office schedules? 


Your office manager knows that today’s work 


~ 


can’t be done efficiently with yesterday's 
methods and equipment. He knows that 
there’s only one permanent solution to the 
problem of rising office costs ... and that is 
to modernize and mechanize your office just 
as you do your plant. 


So why not tell him that you’re willing to 
spend money to save money any day in the 
week ... and that all you ask is to be shown? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32. 











WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B u rrough fe, 
THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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four insertions, flap-down, and seal 
and stamp a single unit. Then 
multiply this time by the 3,784,- 
473 depositors of the Bank of 
America, for one example of a 
typical mailing. 

Saving of a single second in a 
mailing of this kind would total 
nearly 44 days of man-hours! 

Here is how the bank actually 
made savings of several seconds: 
Working with its own staff of en- 
gineers, its advertising and pub- 
licity departments, the operating 
staff devised a machine which picks 
up addressed envelopes mechani- 
cally, passes them along a belt on 
which they are blown open by 
small blowers. Metal fingers push 
in as many as four enclosures 
which have previously been set in 
several piles. The stuffed envelopes 
then proceed to the metering ma- 
chine with its folding and sealing 
attachment. The complete mailing 
is ready for the sorter in less time 
than it took to perform one opera- 
tion under the old hand system. 

Mailing of dividends, advertis- 
ing pieces, and other special mail- 
ings are all handled through this 
system. 

Incoming mail presented a simi- 
lar problem to operating heads. 


For a large volume of outgoing mail, where several pieces must be inserted in 
the same envelope, this machine, designed by the staff, is a great time saver 
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W. D. YEALLAND 


has 40 years of financial experi- 
ence. Born in Canada in 1890, 
Mr. Yealland began his career 
with the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce when he was 18. Sent 
to the United States in 1920, he 
joined Bank of America as an 
auditor, soon became inspector, 
then chief inspector. In 1931 he 
became assistant vice president; 
now combines these duties with 
those he has as assistant comp- 
troller. Banking authorities rate 
Mr. Yealland one of the fore- 
most authorities on operating 
procedure in Western banking. 


The tremendous volume of daily 
mail was being delayed by the 
criss-crossing so common to most 
volume operations where a number 
of sorters are used. That problem 
was minimized by the introduction 
of a “floating sortergraph.” In 
place of the old pigeonholes of the 
type used by President L. M. 
Giannini in his own mail-sorting 
days, the bank bought a sorting 
machine on runways. This device 
can be moved back and forth 


quickly, and can be worked from 
both sides. The operator can sit at 
her work, reducing the fatigue 
factor. 

Accounting for the $5,467,- 
199,162 in deposits and _ the 
$2,500,000,000 in loans it carries, 
is a continuing daily problem for 
the Bank of America, just as it is 
for any other financial institution. 
It’s just a difference in size. But 
this bank can boast that its com- 
plete statement, despite its size, is 
invariably ready for publication 
by midnight of the day on which 
each 6-month period ends! This 
includes figures from its more than 
500 branches, and the final figures 
—by which many a decision is 
made in many a business through- 
out the West — are published in 
next morning’s newspapers. 

This feat is accomplished by 
means of an elaborate telephone 
pony express. Over this system, re- 
ports are telephoned from branches 
to subassembly points, and from 
there to San Francisco. Central 
accounting, to which all reports 
are made, facilitates the final 
compilation. 

But to make all of this lightning 
procedure possible, much ground- 
work has been laid in a day-to- 
day program refined to the highest 
degree. Most large branches, and 
the central office, now use large 
IBM batch-proof units for clear- 
ings and transit. These machines 
have 24 counters and tapes, with 
one master tape. Checks are en- 
dorsed as the figures are entered 
on the key sort. Two tapes are 
made, one batch and one master 
tape, and the numbers are sorted, 
all at the same time. 

National Cash Register has a 
system involving one master and 
7 tapes; this system is used in 
the bank’s smaller branches. Here 
a sorting rack replaces the auto- 
matic drum of the IBM unit, and 
20 sorts are made. A pop-open 
device replaces the former light 
signal on the sorting racks, and 
operating heads of the bank main- 
tain that this is an easier method 
to use, less wearing on the opera- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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«Gd things have gone much smoother since } 


A record-systems survey by a Diebold 
Man results in profitable work simpli- 
fication—time and space saved—a more 
efficient organization. In Annie’s case it 
happened to be a matter of waste move- 
ments—and the Diebold Man recom- 
mended Cardineer rotary card file. Work 
actions in Annie’s posting operation were 
reduced from 12 to 7. Annie’s work was 
easier, she was more accurate, she posted 
more accounts in a day. 


Diebold 


RECORD-HANDLING 
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How about your record-handling? Why 
not have a Diebold Systems Man survey 
it at no cost to you. Diebold makes all four 
types of record equipment, so the Diebold 
Man’s recommendation is unbiased. He 
is a specialist in properly fitting equip- 
ment facilities to job requirements. Look 
up Diebold in your phone book or write 
—Diebold, Incorporated, 1545 Fifth St., 


Systems 
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DIEBOLD CARDINEER 


modern rotary card file... elimi- 
nates waste motions... speeds 
additions and removals... 
reduces overall costs ... increases 
production with greater operator 
comfort. As many as 5500 
records per unit. 


—_ . 


N/a VISIBLE MICROFILM 


\W/// (UY 


MICROFILM + ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT + SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS » BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + BURGLAR ALARMS 
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A new class of student-foremen at the Chicago Central School gets together for a warmup session before beginning 
regular classes. Within two years all of the more than 4,000 Harvester foremen in the nation will have received training 





International Harvester Company is reaping rewards 
of a new and different training course for foremen. 
Instead of stressing technical operations, the school 
teaches personal development and human relations 





HE International Harvester 

Company is sowing new seed in 

the field of industrial training 
courses. 

In a series of 2- and 3-week 
courses at its Central School in 
Chicago, the company is training 
foremen from 20 manufacturing 
plants in the United States. Em- 
phasis is on personal development 
and human relations rather than 
technical operations. The men 
learn how to put their thoughts on 
paper, how to put them in words 
in front of a group of people, and 
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how to get along with others. They 
study industrial and labor rela- 
tions, and they hear and partici- 
pate in discussions of the com- 
pany’s operations. 

No attempt is made to increase 
the foremen’s technical knowledge 
of their jobs. This is where Har- 
vester’s school differs from the 
usual run of industrial training 
courses. The results reaped so far 
testify to the good the course is 
doing. Almost 250 men have re- 
ceived instruction in the school and 
have returned to their respective 


plants better prepared to do their 
work. The human relations job 
they are doing in telling fellow 
workers how successful the school 
is cannot be measured, of course. 

The idea for a foremen’s school 
was first suggested only several 
months ago. It was conceived by 
top management, and six men from 
Harvester plants were called in. 
They formed a committee to decide 
what the foreman needed to know. 
After deliberation, they concluded 
that the successful foreman has 
a solid foundation in five basic 
areas of knowledge: Personal de- 
velopment, human relations, eco- 
nomics, company operations, and 
technical operations. But the coni- 
mittee members also concluded 
that technical subjects should be 
presented at the various manu- 
facturing plants, where local ap- 
plication is possible. 

The committee then went to 
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speed up 


Office FOULING, 


Minimize Crrvors, 
cut the cost 
of paper work, 





try UARCO 


business 


SPEED —one writing produces every copy the job re- 
quires. Minimum errors—without recopying, mistakes 
are fewer. Lower costs—no needless writing, needless 
handling, needless record-hunting. 


No matter what business you’re in... no matter if you 
use five thousand forms a year, or five million... you 
can operate for /ess with Uarco Business Forms. For a 
complete survey of your requirements—without cost— 
call your Uarco Representative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, II1.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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, ¥ £3 ex a 


UARCO Multi-Fold Continuous 
Forms cut writing and handling 
time by continuously feeding the 
typewriter while the girl types 
—no carbon shuffling! Other 
Uarco forms provide similar 
economies for hand-written or 
business machine records. 
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work planning the courses to be 
taught in the four broad areas. 
One company official remarked 
that arbitration disputes have 
been lost because some foremen 
were unable or reluctant to write 
complete and clear reports about 
an incident that brought on such 
a dispute. A course in everyday 
writing was therefore included in 
the training. When the planning 
was completed, courses also in- 
cluded everyday speaking, logical 
thinking, human behavior, indus- 
trial and labor relations, race re- 
lations, courses in economics, and 
several in company operations. 

Harvester personnel 
brought in to do some of the teach- 
ing, supplemented by professors 
from Northwestern University 
and the University of Chicago. 
Prominent management consult- 
ants from outside firms held regu- 
lar classes at the school, and 
executives from Harvester’s gen- 
eral offices were guest instructors. 

There was no problem of finding 
a place for the classes to be held, 
since the Harvester Central School 
on Chicago’s near north side was 
available. This school had opened 
in April 1946 for training sales 
personnel, and there was plenty of 
room there. 

On December 1, 1947, the first 
class of 25 foremen began. Three 
weeks later the second class 
started, but school officials then 
decided to increase the number of 
students. The third class was made 
up of 50 student-foremen, and 
that number has remained the 
same for succeeding groups. Six 
classes have now been completed. 

On May 1 works accounting 
supervisors came to the school for 
a 2-week session, but when that 
class is finished, the seventh fore- 
men’s course begins. Instead of 
the 3-week course, however, the 
session will be cut to 2 weeks. In 
this way, the more than 4,000 
Harvester foremen in the country 
can be trained in 2 years instead 
of the 3 years originally planned. 

Selection of the foremen for the 
school is made at the local plants. 
Central School officials make an 


was 
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allotment for the plants, but have 
nothing to do with the actual 
choosing of individuals. 

Before foremen leave their 
plants to go to the school, they 
receive a folder that includes: A 
booklet that describes the school, 
an outline of the courses, a list of 
the instructors, an expense ac- 
count book, a map of the area 
around the Central School in 
Chicago, and an explanatory sheet 
telling the men where the first 
meeting will be held. Students are 
quartered in a hotel near the 
school, and they lunch together in 
a cafeteria. They are free to eat 
breakfast wherever 


and dinner 


they wish, and Saturdays and Sun- 
days they can call their own. 
Each student wears an identifi- 
cation badge, and is furnished with 
a large identification card that he 
places before him during classes. 
Nicknames are written on these 
cards and foremen are soon better 
known. by these names than by 
their surnames. Tests in the vari- 
ous subjects are given periodically, 
but the students understand that 
the results will not be sent to their 
plants and promotions and raises 
do not depend on these grades. 
Part of the training at the 
Central School is given over to 
tours to factories and dealers. 


WERE PEREECTING TECHNICAL THINGS- 
HOW ABOUT HUMAN VALUES * 


+ _ 
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The human relations angle is featured in the lectures and discussions. For 
illustrative material, the school can call upon its staff of artists and writers 


Foremen wear identification badges and have place cards before them during 
class sessions. Nicknames are used in keeping with the informal atmosphere 
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Reproduces letters, forms, drawings . . . Handles easily—on any type of con- 
in brilliant black and white — Because it com- tact equipment — Box printer, curved- 
bines a special high-contrast emulsion with pure white platen device, vacuum-type machine, or 
stock ... Kodagraph Contact Paper reproduces figures, continuous drum—it makes no difference 
lines, type, with amaz- with this new paper. 
ing crispness and legi- Wide latitude, plus speed, 
bility . . . gives splendid makes handling easy, 
results with all types of fine results certain—nega- 
originals. tive or positive. 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 


See for yourself... Try it on your own 
equipment —See how Kodagraph Contact Paper 
helps speed work . . . helps get more out of your photo- 
copying equipment. If you have direct process or blue- 
print equipment... be sure to 

find out about Kodagraph 


Autopositive Paper, too. 
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Comes out flat—stays flat... 

saves time, start to finish 
—Because it doesn’t wrinkle, buckle, Eastman Kodak Company 

or curl... Kodagraph Contact Paper Industrial Photographic Division 

not only saves time for operators, but also Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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House organ in furniture field started out plugging 
various manufacturers’ products with little emphasis 
on its own furniture hardware. It ran free advertising 
and listed among its writers Mary Roberts Rinehart 





HE SENG BOOK is a company 
journal that is circulated with- 
out charge to 50,000 readers. It 
once ran free advertising and listed 
among its contributors Irvin S. 
Cobb, Edna Ferber, and Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. 

Published by the Seng Com- 
pany, Chicago manufacturers of 
furniture hardware, the journal 
does more to plug products of 
other manufacturers than its own. 
But The Seng Book has always 
done things differently. After free 
advertising had been run for some 
time, the company decided some 
customers might be dissatisfied 
with such a policy. Rather than 
start charging for the space, ad- 
vertising was dropped completely. 

Many people who have seen The 
Seng. Book assume that the com- 
pany is a furniture manufacturer. 
It is difficult for them to believe 
that a firm would go to the expense 
of printing a magazine that is not 
strictly an organ for publicizing 
its own products. The Seng Book, 
of course, does get in a few plugs 
for company products, which in- 
clude bed frames, rocker mecha- 
nism for easy chairs, swivel equip- 
ment for office chairs, and other 
metal fixtures for furniture. 

The greater part of the maga- 
zine, however, is made up of help- 
ful stories on better advertising, 
new aids in sales training, the 
latest products in the furniture 
field, and general interest articles. 
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Each issue carries a fiction story, 
usually tied in with the field. In a 
recent issue the editor asked if 
readers would like to see the fic- 
tion dropped in preference to more 
practical material. The response 
was immediate and_ explosive. 
Readers wanted the fiction to stay, 
and the editor didn’t argue with 
them. 

The Seng Book is probably one 
of the oldest of several in similar 
fields. It first came out in 1926 and 
was styled after The Saturday 
Evening Post. The first issue 
looked like a pony edition of the 


agazine 
ead! 


Post, and that and _ succeeding 
magazines ran articles written by 
authors who contributed regularly 
to the national publication. Some 
of the writers who wrote for The 
Seng. Book included Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Opie Read, Sam Hellman, 
James Oliver Curwood, Boyden 
Sparkes, Peter B. Kyne, as well as 
Cobb, Ferber, and Rinehart, who 
were mentioned earlier. Rates 
charged by these authors probably 
made the editor of The Seng Book 
wonder if the writers weren’t under 
the impression they were writing 
for the Post. Five hundred dollars 
an article was not an unusual price 
for some of these contributors, and 
the figure was even higher in many 
cases. 

Frank J. Seng, then president 
of the company, wrote in the first 
issue: “This new Seng Book will be 
unselfish ; the bulk of it will be in- 
structive and interesting text, 
without any connection whatever 
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SENG BOOK 


Companion, Champion and Counselor _ 
of the American Furniture Salesman 
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The Underwood Af. LLM Typewriter 
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Make your secre- 
tary very happy 
... With a new 
Underwood All 
Electric. 


It has the convenient time-saving 
features she’s always yearned for... 
the accuracy and fatigue-saving ad- 
vantages of electrical operation. 


On the Underwood All Electric, you 
simply “play” the keys . . . lightly! 
Electricity does the work. 

Imagine how easy it is! Electric Key- 
board. Electric Back Spacer. Electric 
Shift Key. Electric Shift Lock. Elec- 
tric Tabulator. 


Even the Carriage returns at the 
touch of a key . . . and sets itself 
ready for the next line. And wait til 
you see your letters! 


Pretty as a picture. Impressions uni- 
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form. Characters perfectly in line. 
All carbons clear, neat, legible. Every 
letter... better! 


Give your secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 
done . . . with an Underwood that’s 
made to order for her. Call your 
local Underwood representative to- 
day . . . for a demonstration. 


‘e+ 


FAST! When typing, your busy hands 
never leave the keyboard. The electrically- 
controlled keyboard saves you finger 
travel, hand travel . . . eliminates fatigue. 


EASY OPERATION! 
Form-fitting key tops 
encourage an easy 
rhythm of finger move- 
ment over the keyboard 

. therefore better 
letters, with minimum effort. 


Yallrweortd... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


BEAUTIFUL WORK! The 

Underwood All Electric 

assures even spacing be- 

tween characters . 
clean-cut, uniform impressions . . . not 
shaded or blurred. 


MANY CARBONS! Not 
only original letters, but 
carbon copies are sharp 
and clear. You can make 
as many as 20 of them ata light finger touch. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere w,. 
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with Seng products. It will be 
something to read for pleasure and 
relaxation, like The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It will, in part, as well, 
be a textbook in your profession, 
as witness the course in interior 
decoration by Ross Crane, fore- 
most authority perhaps in his line, 
a knowledge of which, by the way, 
is becoming more and more essen- 
tial to success in selling furniture. 
The Seng Book is and will con- 
tinue to be the ‘companion, cham- 
pion and counselor of the furni- 
ture salesman.’” He added that 
the idea behind the editorial policy 
of the magazine would be the com- 
mon good of the whole furniture 


business. 
The idea for The Seng Book de- 


veloped after the phenomenal suc- 


cess of the Seng Handbook, a 
pocket-size book published an- 
nually for furniture salesmen. The 
Handbook had been started as a 
data book for salesmen. It .was to 
be used for appointments, impor- 
tant dates, and other notes the 
salesmen might need. A few items 
on furniture filled in what other- 
wise would have been blank spaces. 
It turned out that the salesmen 
liked the few items so well they 
asked for more. The items finally 
ruled out the space for salesmen’s 
data. 

The Handbook now has almost 
150 pages of facts about furni- 
ture. Period furniture is explained 
in detail; various types of wood 
furniture are described. There are 


sections on bedding and _ floor 


coverings. A glossary of furniture 
terms defines virtually every ex- 
pression that might be heard in the 
industry. The little book is ordi- 
narily reprinted every year, and 
it costs only 10 cents a copy, ex- 
cept to people outside the furni- 
ture field. More than 350 schools 
use it as a reference text, and 
more than 1,000 stores use it in 
their training courses. 

The Seng Company also prints 
a monthly paper for its employees. 
Another publication, Seng Good 
Fixtures, is issued periodically to 
manufacturers and is almost as 
“unselfish” as the others. Good 
Fixtures was first published in 
1897. It keeps readers up to date 
on developments and offers ideas 
and devices as developed by Seng. 





Scientists Honor Thomas J. Watson 


IFTY of the nation’s leading 

scientists and educators paid 
tribute to Thomas J. Watson, 
president of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and a 
trustee of Columbia University, at 
a testimonial dinner Monday eve- 
ning, April 19, at Faculty House 
on the Columbia campus. 

Mr. Watson was presented with 
a scroll, signed by the scientists 


Dr. George B. Pegram, dean of graduate faculties at Columbia, signs scroll pre- 
sented by 50 scientists to IBM president, Thomas J. Watson, fourth from left 
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present, which read in part as 
follows: 

“Thomas J. Watson, a true 
heir to the spirit of Napier, Pas- 
cal, and Babbage, has been a de- 
voted servant and friend of science. 
Through his efforts and those of 
his great organization, given with- 
out stint or measure, he has made 
vast advances in the art and 
science of computation. For these 


great achievements, which ease the 
burdens of all scientists and open 
paths to new knowledge, we are 
gathered to salute him and do him 
honor.” 

“The computing machine,” said 
Dr. I. I. Rabi, head of Columbia’s 
Physics Department, “will enable 
us to project our thought and un- 
derstanding through the dense 
jungle of obscure formulas. The 
human element then becomes not 
mechanical or mental drudgery, 
but the intellectual invention and 
selection of tasks for the machine. 
The man is freed for the higher 
and more characteristically human 
effort of interpretation and evalua- 
tion, of imaginative constructions 
and discovery in theoretical science 
and engineering.” 

Dr. John von Neumann of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey, said Mr. 
Watson had realized the possibili- 
ties of scientific computation 
“much earlier than most pure 
scientists.” He predicted that the 
digital type of machine would play 
the greatest role in scientific re- 
search during the next decade. 
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DITTO Pays for itself 100 times each year 
at Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 


Ditto pays for itself 100 times each year at the Quaker Chemical 
Products Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. — effects savings of $18,000 
annually through the use of Ditto’s One-Writing Order and 
Invoice System. 


Thousands of firms in every line of business report similar sav- 

PRODUCTION ings with Ditto. For Ditto is more than a duplicating method; 

PAYROLL it is a One-Writing Business System adaptable to production, 

PURCHASING purchasing, payroll, or order-billing. Whatever the nature or 
ORDER-BILLING 

size of your business, you can add to your profits with Ditto. 

*A letter in our files, from the Scott-Fores- Send for your free copy of Case History 4707 and learn how 


man Company, testifies to this statement. : ‘ 
Copy of the letter is available upon request Ditto saves Quaker Chemical Products Corp. $18,000 each year. 
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View from stage of the new theater at Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., shows staggered arrangement of upholstered seats, 
saw-toothed walls and ceiling designed to deaden sounds, and hand-built clock on rear wall for speakers to check their timing 


Bendix Theater for 
Sales Training 


ULLY equipped with all modern 

devices and seating 420 people, 

a new theater just completed at 

the headquarters of Bendix Home 

Appliances, Inc., South Bend, 

Indiana, will be used for training 
and demonstration purposes. 

When not in use by the com- 
pany, the theater will be offered 
for use by local commercial or in- 
dustrial organizations, and it may 
be given over to use by community 
groups. 

Because of the virtually perfect 
acoustics, the voice at normal level 
carries to every part of the room 
without amplification. Contribut- 
ing to the excellent acoustics are 
saw-toothed side walls and ceiling, 
which capture and dissipate sound 
. waves. Acoustical plaster is used 
throughout, excepting the back 
wall, of natural oak, which is con- 
structed at an angle so that sounds 
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are deflected to the floor rather 
than into the audience. Padded, 
leather-upholstered doors deaden 
extraneous sounds. 

Colors in the room — dark 
brewster green on the walls and 
sulphur yellow on the ceiling — 


were chosen for their restful quali- 
ties when the hall is illuminated 
and for “disappearance” when the 
house lights are out. As a result, 
the audience may give undivided 
attention to the stage, undis- 
tracted by light reflections from the 


Modern furniture, floor and table lamps, fluorescent and incandescent lighting 
keynote the foyer with one wall of oak paneling, another of acoustical plaster 
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Step up efticiency 7 Sure we can... 
Then | stepped up and 
told him about 


Softone 





Sylvia: Told who? 
Kay: The boss. 
Sylvia: When? 


Kay: The week before you came to work here. How 
do you expect to get decent typing out of this office, 
I asked him, if I’m practically a mole from eye-strain? 


Sylvia: Why, I think you have a very nice office... 
wish mine were half as nice. 


Kay: Oh, it’s fine now. But it wasn’t always like 
this. We were so antiquated all we needed were 
quill pens and eye-shades . . . until I staged a one- 
woman rebellion. ; 


Sylvia: Where does Softone come in? 


Kay: It came in—right through that door. And it’s 
grand. The boss has ordered new Softone desks and 
chairs for all the offices. You'll have yours next week. 
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Sylvia: But what is it? 


Kay: A new finish for wood office furniture. Easy 
to work on, saves eye-fatigue, has a nice modern 
feeling that’s wonderful after that Middle-Ages dun- 
geon I used to slave in. It’s for desks and chairs, 
and what’s more, it blends with any modern decora- 
tive plan. 


Sylvia: So that’s why it’s so restful in here. 


Kay: That it is. The salesman told me it was devel- 
oped by a famous color authority after months of 
scientific research. It has something to do with cush- 
ioning eye shock caused by extremes of light and 
darkness. I don’t know all the technical details— 
but I do know it’s wonderful to work around. 


For greater office comfort and efficiency ... for 
better employee and customer relations ... fur- 
nish in the new Softone wood office furniture. 


bod OFFICE FURNITURE /astitute 


America’s progressive manufacturers of com- 
mercial desks and chairs . . . cooperating in 
product improvement ... in the interest of 
greater office comfort, beauty, morale. 


Their symbol is your guarantee of satisfaction! 











side. Illumination is recessed in the 
ceiling. 

The concrete floor is pitched to- 
ward the stage. As a result of the 
slant, the seating arrangement, 
and the excellent acoustics, every 
seat is a good seat. 

Stage facilities are complete and 
in one respect unusual. 

Because it will be used fre- 
quently for demonstrations of 
home laundry equipment, the stage 
is outfitted with several under-the- 
floor hot and cold water lines and 
drains, accessible through trap 
doors. 

Extraordinary is the large over- 
head door opening from center 
back stage into a large property 
room. While one scene or demon- 


stration proceeds on stage, with 
the door closed the next scene is 
made ready on a wagon stage. 

Shifting scenes is a matter of 
seconds. While the curtains close 
on the one scene, stagehands push 
the wagon stage forward on tracks 
to the center of the stage. Another 
draw of the curtains and the show 
goes on. 

At one side of the stage, behind 
scenes, is an elevated platform with 
a complete public address system, 
including turntables for records. 
For dramatic effects during com- 
mercial presentations, a PA outfit 
is indispensable. 

Lighting on the stage includes 
flood, foot, and border lights -— 
all concealed. The footlights are 


arranged in hinged boxes which 
can be recessed in the floor. 

High on the rear wall, a hand- 
built clock gives the speaker op- 
portunity to watch his timing 
while the auditorium is dark. The 
hour pegs and hands are coated 
with fluorescent enamel, activated 
by a tube of black light. 

The theater is part of an ex- 
tensive rehabilitation project, still 
in progress, which has provided 
offices for 29 executives and ‘space 
for 65 secretaries and clerks. New 
quarters for the parts department 
were completed late last year. 
Executives and personnel of the 
manufacturing and purchasing de- 


, partments now occupy former fac- 


tory space. 





Why Tell Employees the Facts? 


N A recent talk at a luncheon 
meeting of the Brand Names 


Foundation in New York, L. R. 
Boulware, vice president of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, com- 
mented upon the company’s proj- 
ect of informing workers about 
the facts concerning their jobs. 
He said, in part: 

We have a new model in a 
packaged job in which we are try- 
ing to wrap up the following nine 
features we determined by the 
familiar market research process 
to be what our employees want : 

Good pay. 

Good working conditions. 

Good bosses. 

Steady work. 

A chance to get ahead. 

To be treated with respect. 

To be doing something worth 
while. 

To get the facts about what’s 
going on—in and out of General 
Electric—and their significance. 

And to have other reasons for 
really liking their jobs, such as 
‘ finding them interesting and deep- 
ly satisfying. 

We are setting out to get that 
kind of job in effect. 
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We are making every effort to 
bring the physical and financial 
features of each job up to the 
standard. 

We are trying to improve the 
leadership—or salesmanship— or 
manner in which the job is de- 
livered and explained and serviced 
by our foreman and other super- 
visor who is the salesman of our 
job package. 

We are trying to remove mis- 
information and supply — to the 
best of our ability — correct in- 
formation about the economic, 
social and political influences that 
surround the job with opportuni- 
ties and limitations. We are try- 
ing to have our 197,000 employee 
families, and their 6,500,000 neigh- 
bors, know what we are trying to 
do in job improvement and in in- 
formation correction. We feel that 
not only must we improve the job 
to where it, of itself, merits the 
approval of the worker, but we 
must also go beyond and merit the 
understanding and confidence of 
the worker, his neighbors, and the 
public, in our company and in the 
economic system of which it is a 
part. 


We are going even beyond that 
and telling what we think is the 
truth, and what we are trying to 
do about it, to several thousand 
thought leaders outside our plant 
communities—Senators and Con- 
gressmen, university presidents, 
economics teachers and _ other 
educators, the clergy, organiza- 
tion leaders, editors and colum- 
nists, labor leaders, politicians, ad- 
vertising and public relations 
specialists, and other businessmen. 

Why do we so venture into ac- 
tivities that are possibly presump- 
tuous and have been historically 
foolhardy for a large business? 

Because we felt a deep moral 
obligation to do so. 

There seemed no way of doing 
this without the possibility of of- 
fending some people in unions, in 
politics, and even among our cus- 
tomers. But there must always be 
some risk in seeking any gain. 

To our surprise and gratifica- 
tion, there has been no trouble 
worth considering as such. Ap- 
parently, despite our long-stand- 
ing fears, we still can’t get into 
any serious trouble in America by 
telling the truth. 
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what’s 
behind 


the dial? 


You can’t tell a book by its 

cover and you can’t tell 

a safe by its surface! 

It’s the part you can’t see that 
makes a safe good .. . or bad. Do 
you know your safe has the 
structural strength to withstand 

a drop of twenty or thirty feet? It 
might, you know, in an actual fire. 
Paper starts to char at 350 

How do you know that the 
interior of your safe will stay 
cooler than that in a fire? 


The convenience of a 
file with the safety of 
a safe. Mosler insu 
ated Record Containers 
Carry the label of the 
Underwriters’ Labora 
tories. Inc. Complete 
record protection! 





there is a way you can be sure about your safe 


Since 1917, the independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
has been testing safes. To be approved for their ‘A’’ label, 

a safe must pass their severe ‘4 hour” trial by fire, impact 

and explosion. ‘That’s why when you invest in a new Mosler ‘‘A”’ 
label safe—you’re investing in a lifetime of safety. 


There’s a Mosler “A” label safe to meet your particular 
requirements exactly—and you'll be amazed at how little 
it costs to trade in your old safe for this really reliable 
protection. Find out about it now—before fire strikes! 


Why take chances? See Mosler now and be safe! Write for the booklet, 
“What You Should Know About Safes.’ Please address Dept. A. 


osier 
Safec 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage ee oe all 


Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D. C., Portland, Ore. and principal cites 
Factories: Hamilton, O 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 

















Mosler A’ Label Safe with burglary 
resistive chest for dual protection 
against fire and burglary 


Small Town Store Keeps Business at Home 


(Continued from page 11) 


that it covered all kinds of discus- 
sions regarding retailing and store 
problems. A member of the firm is 
always present, and this is a point 
which Mr. Bresee particularly em- 
phasized. At such meetings, it is 
not unusual for them to present 
facts and figures, annual sales, de- 
partmental gains, weekly and 
monthly sales comparisons, and 
the like. On occasion, such meet- 
ings are planned to include spec- 
tacular devices, such as emphasiz- 
ing sound effects. 

Then there is the message center 
for department heads, where a 
quick delivery of memoranda, in- 
structions, and personal mail is 
assured. 

Right now, a tremendous store 
rebuilding project is under way. It 
was most amazing to observe how 
smoothly it is able to merge 
this with its daily store business. 
The change-over goes on and each 
store department carries on at 
one and the same time. 

For past, present, and future 
store and window displays, the 
store has a display storage depart- 
ment. Those not in use, all 
wrapped and labeled for easy 
selection, are preserved in tiers. 
Many store displays are painted 
by a young woman who is a very 
fine artist. She is first assistant 
display manager and has assist- 
ants in both art and mechanical 
operation of moving displays. At 
the present time, “Swing Into 
Spring” is the theme throughout 
the store. Just inside the main en- 
trance one sees a beautiful spring- 
time painting, a huge panel depict- 
ing an apple tree in full bloom. 
This motif is carried out in many 
store departments. In the center of 
the main floor there is a fascinating 
moving display, a lifelike apple 
tree in blossom, flowers, green 
grass, a child swinging in a swing, 
medallions over counters, with 
bluebird insets — all constant re- 
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minders of the store slogan, 
“Swing Into Spring.” Later the 
management plans to have canary 
bird cages in all departments to 
add a warbling note of spring. 

Speaking of store displays, a 
remarkable feature was the wood- 
working and fixture department. 
I could appreciate how valuable 
such a department could become— 
for any store. Bresee’s makes prac- 
tically all of its own fixtures right 
in the store. With a first-class 
cabinetmaker and carpenters and 
painters to assist him, there is no 
end to what this department can 
turn out—counters, racks, tables, 
wall displays, special upholstering 
for color effects. Fred Bresee’s of- 
fice is a thing of sheer beauty. Not 
only the decor but also his per- 
sonal desk was manufactured in 
the store plant. Bresee’s store fix- 
tures are what it wants, when it 
wants them! 

Next, what would you think of 
a store restaurant located in a 
department store in a small city 
of 12,000, a restaurant so good 
that it serves from between 8,000 
to 10,000 customers weekly? 
Bresee’s has one. Located on the 
main floor quite near the front en- 
trance, it is modern, spotless, 
sanitary, and- beautifully deco- 
rated. The waitresses are very 
neat and wear uniforms that 
match the color scheme. Food pre- 
pared in a model kitchen in the 
basement is served to patrons who 
may sit either in booths or at 
counters. There is fountain service 
and a health bar. The food is re- 
puted to be the best in that part 
of the state. Breakfast and lunch- 
eon are served daily and on Thurs- 
day evening, when the store is 
open until 9 p.m., dinner is also 
served, 

Bresee’s does not operate the 
store restaurant for profit but as 
an accommodation to customers 
and employees. 


Menus, made in the store’s own 
printing department, are printed 
in two colors with a dainty design 
to tie in with the current store 
theme, “Swing Into Spring!” 

The modest prices may explain 
the popularity of the health bar. 
A shopper’s luncheon—individual 
pork pie, lettuce salad with Rus- 
sian dressing, fruit jello, and 
choice of coffee, tea, or milk — 
costs 60 cents. Another example 
of the reasonable prices is a dried 
beef and American cheese sandwich 
with potato salad or chips for 
only 30 cents. 

Sodas are made with two dips 
of ice cream in a dozen flavors and 
sell for 20 cents. The health bar 
is noted for its milk drinks. 

Highest priced item on the menu 
is a plate of roast pork, mashed 
potatoes, succotash, and a roll for 
60 cents. For an extra 45 cents 
patrons can have a full course 
dinner including soup, main course, 
salad, beverage, and dessert. 

Upon questioning Mr. Bresee as 
to its best sources of purchase, 
he told me that 90 per cent of its 
merchandise was nationally ad- 
vertised brands and that shipments 
came directly from the manufac- 
turers, rarely from jobbers. He 
explained that the store had three 
outside buying offices, in New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
all under the same supervision. 
Members of the firm attend the 
Amos Parrish Clinic and fashion 
department heads attend the Amos 
Parrish Fashion School. 

The Bresees like to place store 
promotions in two classifications : 
(1) Major, (2) Minor. The 
store’s major promotions were 
built around a Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus, for example, for last year’s 
holiday business. And its Santa 
Claus attended a “Santa Claus 
School.” No halfway measures. 
Other major promotions were 
Mother’s Day, and a very special 
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EN a man has a comfortable chair, he 
does more work and better work ... and 

he’s apt to be better satisfied with his job. 
Correct seating—which means a Goodform 
Aluminum Chair, adjusted to each individual— 
is a paying proposition. Take a man making $1.50 
an hour. In an uncomfortable chair, he tires 
quickly, has to get up frequently for relief. Give 
him this comfortable Goodform and he’s bound 
to spend at least 15 minutes more a day at pro- 
ductive work. Results pay for correct seating in 
six months, or less, 


Goodform is lower in lifetime cost than any 
other office chair you can buy. After years of 
service, it is just as comfortable and good-look- 
ing, just as light and strong, as it was when new. 
Welded aluminum never gets splintery or rickety. 
The satin-smooth anodic finish stays bright and 
attractive. In short, figured on its long useful life, 
a Goodform Adjustable Aluminum Chair costs 
you less than two cents per working day. 


See this Goodform No. 2125, the man’s chair, 
at GF dealers and branches. Now available for 
prompt delivery. 


GOODFORM 
Adjustable 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


=e 


A product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 





427 East Dennick Ave. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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Chair shown is Goodform No. 2125 
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one, its own annual circus, with 
circus decorations, posters, and a 
professional animal act. This event 
brings in the customers from miles 
around, and ‘you can picture what 
it does for every department that 
deals in children’s wares. 

A current promotion is the 
store’s beautiful baby contest. 
All photographs must be taken by 
Charles Studio at Bresee’s, but the 
store pays for them. The contest 
is open to all children under 3 
years of age, with the exception 
of employees’ youngsters. Grand 
prizes for the winning boy and girl 
are a $15 bank account opened in 
any bank and an 11- by 14-inch 
portrait hand-colored in oil for 
each. Each pair of twins entering 
the contest gets a $10 gift 
certificate. 

Minor promotions, Mr. Bresee 
said, could be any week, to 
keep stock clean by constantly 
pushing any slow-moving items. In 
the receiving room all merchandise 
coming into the store is checked 
into stock, with its cost, date of 
receipt, and retail price. Bresce’s 
budget control system discloses 
any and all slow-moving mer- 
chandise, on which the price is 
quickly slashed. No guesswork 
here! 

Besides monthly direct-mail ad- 
vertising, which keeps the store in 
close contact with customers, 
Bresee’s is a firm believer in news- 
paper advertising. The daily local 
paper embraces a wide section of 
its trading area, but to assure 
positive coverage, it also uses 
regular space in from 12 to 15 
weeklies in its own and adjoin- 
ing counties. 

The credit department deals 
with its “courtesy charge ac- 
counts.” At present there are some 
4,000 such accounts. Courtesy 
cards are given to very select ap- 
plicants. Accounts are due every 
30 days, after which a charge of 
one-half of 1 per cent per month is 
added to the account, with the cus- 
tomer’s complete understanding. 
The date of purchase during any 
given month might extend the pay- 
ment-due period somewhat beyond 
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30 days. The system assures 
prompt payment with almost no 
losses, because customers are 
anxious to pay before the ‘service 
charge applies to their accounts. 
This credit system is so workable 
and so satisfactory both to cus- 
tomer and management that it ac- 
counts for from one-third to one- 
half of the total store sales. This 
department, extremely business- 
like and efficient, with its book- 
keeping machines, Addressograph 
office, daily statements of cash and 
credit sales, keeps in close touch 
with the local credit bureau. 

The printing department takes 
good care of store printing, signs, 
direct mail, menus for the store 
restaurant, and employee memos. 

Right now the photographic de- 
partment is alive and alert with 
“Bresee’s Beautiful Baby Con- 
test.” It constantly presents a new 
atmosphere and ties in with vari- 
ous other sections of the store— 
the baby, children’s, shoe, furni- 
ture, and picture framing depart- 
ments—to create sales. 

The phonograph record de- 
partment houses all kinds of rec- 
ords, popular, classical, albums, in 
simply huge selections. To avoid 
confusion and possible disturbance 
to customers nearby, records can 
be played in soundproof booths. 
Bresee’s is doing a good job by 
maintaining an ample stock of 
records and letting the customers 
try them out in a pleasant manner. 
The pay-off is that many indi- 
vidual sales of from $50 to $60 
are made right there. 

The beautifully appointed 
beauty salon is now being enlarged 
and moved. Mr. Bresee regards 
this department very highly as a 
means of bringing women to the 
store. To make it even more at- 
tractive in this respect it will be 
at the front of the building on the 
second floor. Its own separate en- 
trance will enable customers to 
come in after store hours, by ap- 
pointment, when necessary (a 
marvelous convenience for cus- 
tomers). There will be many 
booths and dryers with every type 
of latest equipment. If the cus- 


tomer is there at lunchtime, special 
restaurant service will be available. 

In the men’s clothing depart- 
ment each dressing room has an 
inset cabinet display, featuring an 
attractive arrangement of shirt 
and necktie ensemble. Just the 
place for a suggested sales idea. 

An accomplished interior deco- 
rator came from a prominent New 
York City department store to 
take charge of the drapery depart- 
ment. Aside from interior deco- 
‘ating in the home, reupholstery 
jobs are done both in the stor 
and in the home. Everything for 
customer convenience is the motto 
everywhere in the store. 

In many department - stores 
piece goods are frequently dis 
played in valuable space on the 
first floor. Not so, however, ai 
Bresee’s. It decided that cus 
tomers who come to purchase picc 
goods are not influenced by sucl 
displays on the main floor, so i! 
located its piece goods department! 
on the second floor. To stimulate 
special interest, it recently put 
on a home sewing contest for 
teen-age girls. This ended in a 
style show, in which contestants 
modeled their own creations. Big 
sales resulted for the piece goods 
department on the second floor. 

Numerous first and second floor 
departments are represented in the 
basement, but at budget prices 
Here is the budget dress shop, « 
piece goods department, curtain 
corner, work clothing, infants’ 
wear, toys, glassware; and no/ 
represented upstairs and _ no! 
budget in price, the housewares 
and hardware departments. All in 
all, this downstairs store accounts 
for sales of a third of a million 
dollars per year. This pleasant-to 
contemplate sales total include: 
the appliance department, wher 
the householder can see all kinds of 
nationally advertised electric re- 
frigerators, washing machines. 
dryers; ranges, radios, home freez- 
ing units, and the like. It has a 
most impressive frozen foods 
locker department. Home delivery 
is available to purchasers of thesc 
frozen foods, too. 
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reak this news 
when days work is done! 






La If they stay for full details (and we guarantee they will) 


you'll know it’s sensational! 








1. Tell your accountants it’s now pos- 
sible to transfer net profit (or other) 
columns of different reports to a com- 
posite report without lifting a pen, with- 
out one error in transcription. 

What’s more — this “‘composite” can 
be used to produce as many additional 
copies as are needed —each in 25 seconds. 








2. Tell your artist “full-color” displays 
up to 42 inches wide, any length, can be 
made in a few minutes without make- 
ready or printing plates. 








3. Tell your file clerks they can make 
exact-size, positive (not negative) copies 
in 25 seconds...by keeping records on 
translucent, not opaque, card stock. 
Additions are made in usual manner. 
Filing is easier. Manual copying — with 
possibility of errors — is completely 
eliminated. New method is at least 9 
times faster than standard routines. 











4. Tell your office manager ordinary 
sheets of translucent paper serve as 
“masters”. ..can be typed, drawn, or 
written upon as usual . . . positive copies 
made in 25 seconds, whenever needed. 


Sales, service reports, etc. — on trans- 
lucent paper—can be duplicated imme- 
diately—copies passed on without delay. 
Cost is lower than you’d ever expect — 
1% cents per 8% x 11-inch copy. 








5. The biggest surprise! Tel! everyone 
that all of this work — and hundreds of 
other jobs, too —is done in one machine, 
the new OZALID STREAMLINER! 
No other equipment needed. And each 
job done in same simple manner, in any 
office. 





6. Be ready for an enthusiastic, into- 
the-night discussion...which will result 
in important savings every day, there- 
after. Mail this coupon today...for a 
free copy of “The Simplest Business 
System.” It adds up your dollar savings 
— job by job! 
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New Prebilling System Ups Office Output 


(Continued from page 15) 


out the mirrors they would have 
to lean over and check each card 
before it started through. 

The key punch operator must 
know what card is ready to be 
punched because there are various 
kinds, distinguished by colored 
stripes running the length of the 
card. The colors designate back 
orders and distinguish net cards 
from list cards. List cards are 
those that have the dealer’s list 
price but which must be punched 
for the applicable discount. Net 
cards are for those products that 
carry the same discount for all 
dealers, and this discount is al- 
ready deducted on the cards. The 
key punch operator, therefore, 
would not punch a discount in the 
net cards but would in the list 
cards. The colored stripes showing 
in the rear vision mirror indicate 
where the punching is necessary. 

From the key punch operators, 
the cards go to an IBM calculat- 
ing punch installed only last 
month. The new calculating punch 
discounts the list price and ex- 
tends it by quantity all in one 
operation. With the old multiplier 
previously used, the price dis- 
counting had to be done in one 
operation and the price extension 
in another. The new machine com- 
bines the two, and in some cases, 
can do both operations about 50 
per cent faster than the multiplier 
could do one of them. 

The cards can now be used to 
produce the four copies of the in- 
voice on the tabulating machine. 
They are sorted numerically by 
part number, and the back order 
cards are separated from the 
others. These back order cards, as 
mentioned before, are distin- 
guished by a colored stripe, and 
they indicate that those specific 
parts are not available now. 

Four copies of the invoice are 
printed on the tabulating machine. 
Since the cards have been sorted 
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by part number, the orders are 
printed in numerical sequence. The 
back orders are printed at the end 
of the invoice, so that they won’t 
be confused with those that are to 
be shipped. 

The original invoice goes to the 
dealer, accounting copy to the ac- 
counting department for posting 
accounts receivable and for sales 
analyses, shipping order to the 
shipping department, and the last 
one, the packing list, to the pack- 
ing department to be sent to the 
dealer with the packed equipment. 

The shipping department fills 
the order with its copy. The 
storage bins in the stockroom have 
a numerical arrangement, and 
since the order is printed numeri- 
cally, it is filled quickly with a 
minimum loss of time. There are 
about 10 rows of storage bins that 
run the length of the stockroom. 
If orders were printed in a hap- 
hazard fashion, with no thought 
of a numerical arrangement, the 
order filler would be running all 
over the stockroom, retracing his 
steps dozens of times to fill one 
order. On the other hand, if parts 
were not stored in numerical order, 
the filler would still be retracing 
his steps, whether the order itself 
were printed by numbers or not. 

With the order and storage bins 
both using the same numerical ar- 
rangement, the order filler walks 
down one row and up another, 
checking off the parts as he fills 
them. He does not have to retrace 
his steps, and when he reaches the 
end of the last row, the order is 
filled. 

Since back orders are listed at 
the bottom of the invoice, the 
order filler does not make un- 
necessary steps to empty bins. 
When he reaches the listing of back 
orders, he knows that those parts 
are not available at the time. Back 
orders carried over from previous 
orders which can now be filled have 


already been included in the regu- 
lar part of the order. An asterisk 
indicates to the dealer that an 
item is carried over from an earlier 
order. The order number is also 
given. 

These stockroom order forms 
are pink with red lines, since black 
figures stand out better with such 
backgrounds. 

When the order is filled, the 
pink order form goes back to the 
office. The date of shipment, order 
number, number of packages, 
weight and method of shipment are 
added to the other two invoices. 
These invoices then are distributed 
as mentioned above. 

We have yet to dispose of the 
detail cards that were used to 
print the invoices. The back order 
cards go into the back order file, 
the one that indicates the parts 
are not available. When the parts 
for this order can be filled, the 
cards will be put into the other 
back order file and will be filled 
when another order comes in from 
the same dealer. If the available 
back orders stack up, of course, 
they will be filled without waiting 
for a new order. 

The remainder of the detail 
cards are used to make up a stock 
status report every Monday morn 
ing. This report covers the in 
ventory as of the previous Friday. 
The quantity of each part sold 
the preceding week is recorded, 
and the average number of pieces 
of each part sold during one week 
can be easily figured. This figur 
is used to hold certain items on 
back order and to plan produc- 
tion of others. 

The stock status report is also 
used by the production departmen! 
to make reports to the tabulating 
department and to the factory. 
These reports keep the back order 
files up to date, and keep the fac- 
tory producing those parts that 
are needed most. 
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The Egry Universal Speed-Feed 
breaks all speed records in typing 
Continuous Multiple Copy Forms! 


























Here is one of the most essential business aids ever 
developed. It makes any standard typewriter a bill- 

ing machine in less than one minute! It steps up the 
typed forms output of operators 50% and more! By 
means of universal fittings the new Speed-Feed is in- 
stantly connected or disconnected—without tools—to 
any standard typewriter! It adds no weight to the 
typewriter carriage! Working with Egry Continuous Forms 
it gives you nonstop typing, and with less operator 
fatigue! Furthermore, the saving in carbon paper 

is amazing because it eliminates costly one- 
time carbons. You won’t believe the time-, 6 
money- and labor-saving possibilities of the - 
new Egry Universal Speed-Feed until you 
see it in action. A card, letter or phone call 
will bring you complete information. 
Address Dept A. 





THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY + DAYTON 2, OHIO 
ee 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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How We Keep Our Own Business Scoreboard 


(Continued from page 19) 


company operations into the eco- 
nomic marketing survey. 

The report, only a few mimeo- 
graphed pages long, does not rest 
there. It is now sent back out to 
the field so that each salesman 
and each branch manager can 
integrate his own business situa- 
tion into the picture as it is seen 
in other sections of the country. 
And by putting the sales force in 
touch with sentiment in other 
parts of the country, it enables 
the salesmen to talk more intel- 
ligently to their own customers, 
to tell them what is going on else- 
where in the economy, both in their 
own and in other industries. 


Will this system signal a major 
economic movement in either direc- 
tion? It may well tip off the top 
management of the company to 
trends before they make the head- 
lines. And the survey will certainly 
measure how keenly the impact of 
a national trend is felt in a 
specific industrial or geographical 
area. Certainly its economic mar- 
keting reports in the early part of 
this year played an important role 
in confirming Stein-Hall manage- 
ment’s judgment on the state of 
business and in _ deciding its 
policies. 

Here is a system which many 
manufacturing or merchandising 


firms could well adapt to their 
own use. Stein-Hall’s plan can 
easily be retailored to fit the dif- 
ferent needs of different markets, 


‘as well as the limitations which are 


imposed by sales territories or by 
the size of a sales force. The basic 
plan is to provide a systematic 
measure of the market, quicker 
than official statistics, broader 
than any one individual’s judg- 
ment, and more specific than most 
general economic reports. This 
scheme for economic marketing 
can weld together the broad brush- 
strokes of the economist with the 
detailed activity of a company’s 
many customers. 





Industry Figures by Counties 


HROUGH the action of the 

members of the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 
definitive count y-by-county figures 
on employment, payrolls, and 
business population are now avail- 
able in a series of state bulletins 
being issued by the Department of 
Commerce, H. B. McCoy, director 
of the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, announced recently. 

Mr. McCoy said the basic data 
presented in the bulletins are “of 
prime value in deriving and analyz- 
ing market potentials and sales 
quotas, in the measurement of 
efficiency and effectiveness of sales 
and advertising efforts and in 
planning sales territories.” 

The series consists of 50 bulle- 
tins, one for each state and the 
territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
It presents by far the most up-to- 
date compilation of its kind, De- 
partment officials said. Each bulle- 
tin contains a nation-wide sum- 
mary, in addition to its state and 
county figures. 
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In planning publication of the 
series, it was decided that first- 
quarter statistics from the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance would provide the best 
basis for marketing research. 
Selection of statistics covering the 
first quarter of 1946 rather than 
those for the first quarter of 1947 
was dictated by the fact that the 
required punch cards were already 
available as a result of other 
statistical tabulations. 

Organization of the county data 
was undertaken by Government 
agencies for their own administra- 
tive use. 

E. D. Taylor, executive secre- 
tary of the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute learned 
of the existence of these basic 
market research statistics through 
H. B. McCoy, director, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. He recognized 
immediately the value of these 
data not only for his own industry 


but also for industry in general. 

Neither the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance nor th¢ 
Department of Commerce had suf- 
ficient appropriations to both run 
off the tabulated sheets and, in 
addition, decode, do certain neces- 
sary typing, and print these statis- 
tics for general distribution. 

Taylor approached the mem- 
bers of the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute and laid 
the facts before them. They recog- 
nized the values to them as in- 
dividual companies. They also 
realized that they could render a 
real service to all industry and 
business by making possible gen- 
eral distribution of the bulletins. 
They provided the necessary 
funds. If the current series is well 
received, it is hoped to undertake 
similar presentations in the future, 
officials said. 

The reports may be consulted 
by businessmen, at the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce 
and at business libraries. 
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A Real 
Time Saver! 


Better Way 
To Plan Offices 









New scale-model furniture helps reduce office 
costs, save space, simplify moving and planning 


Are you planning a new office? 
Are you crowded for space, seeking 
room for new employees? Would 
you like to improve or simplify 
office layouts and work flow ar- 
rangements? Do you have a mov- 
ing job coming up? 

Then you will want this new set 
of 280 Accurate Scale Models (14 
inch to the foot) of office furniture. 
Desks, chairs, tables, files, book- 
cases, walls, partitions, plus a cork- 
board base for floors. The bases are 
ruled in squares, same scale as the 
models, to facilitate quick planning. 

Scale models pin to corkboard 
bases, as easily as pushing a thumb- 
tack in a drawing board. Saves the 
expense and delay of floor plans, 
drawings, blueprints. After your 
plan is made the exact scale model 
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may be photographed for mailing 
if desired. 

Changes may be made quickly, 
and exact scale plans placed before 
executives, meetings, conferences, 
for study. Scale models are molded 
in plastic, machined to exact accu- 
racy. Entire unit comes in conven- 
ient, well-made carrying case, ready 
for instant use anywhere. 

Commercial Furniture Company, 
for 60 years manufacturers of the 
famed Lincoln Office Furniture, 
developed this planning unit to 
help improve office planning. It is 


available, at actual cost, to all users 
and dealers in office furniture. No 
strings attached. You may use this 
unit to plan an office furnished 
with our competitors’ furniture! 

Early users are unstinting in 
praise. “It’s the greatest contribu- 
tion to office planning technique in 
many years,” writes a widely 
known office executive. 

Write or telegraph today for 
illustrated folder showing how you 
can cut office costs by using this 
scale-model unit for easier plan- 
ning of better offices. 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


For 60 years manufacturers of Lincoln Office Furniture 
2739 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 








How Bank of America Cuts Operating Costs 


(Continued from page 28) 


tors, and hence less conducive to 
error. 

Branch operation has _ been 
largely standardized and the same 
types of report, due at the same 
time, at the same place, are re- 
quired of each branch. 

Customers’ statements, too, re- 
ceive mechanical attention. All 
statements are addressed in San 
Francisco monthly, with snap-out 
carbon and duplicate, and sent to 
the branches. When statements 
were ready to be sent to cus- 
tomers, operating experts found 
that too much delay was caused 
by separating the parts after final 
figures were entered on them. So 
they devised a machine which cuts 
off the snap-out part of the set. 
An automatic “shaker” then agi- 
tates the set so that carbons slip 
out. Second sheets follow, leaving 
the originals in a neat pile and 
duplicates in another pile. The 
one-time carbon is thrown away. 

But the statement has not re- 
ceived its final mechanical treat- 
ment when it is so swiftly sepa- 
rated from its duplicate. Taking 
a leaf from the binder’s book, the 
Bank of America has adopted a 
folding machine to fold its state- 
ments, saving still more man-hours 
and assuring a neat, uniform 
fold. 

Customers’ statements also re- 
ceive several minor attentions 
along the way. In the commercial 
department, for instance, a simple 
device by which the department’s 
cards are attached to the book- 
keeping machine was arranged to 
encourage operators to look at the 
signatures on cards and checks. 
The latest purchases of the bank 
include a new-type check-perforat- 
ing and electric canceling machine 
to replace its old hand-canceling 
system, and electric typewriter 
batteries to make up to 12 copies 
of requisitions, collection forms, 
and Government-required forms. 
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Smaller, hand-fed endorsing ma- 
chines made by Cummins Business 
Machines and Commercial Controls 
Corporation provide electric 
stamps in place of hand stamping 
at smaller branches. 

Not all of the efficiency-building 
activities of the Bank of America 
are confined to new equipment and 
new devices. Refinement of existing 
facilities and procedures often ef- 
fects greater economies than ap- 
pears possible. For instance, a 
recent study suggested several 
ways in which more extended use 
of postage metering and sealing 
machines could increase efficiency. 
Multilith, Multigraph, and Mimeo- 
graph keep nine employees busy in 
San Francisco headquarters alone. 
A new photostat department saves 
considerable time and expense for 
the bank. 

Through its Ozalid machine, 
branch standings are totaled cu- 
mulatively each month, simply by 
adding the current figure to the 
standing sheet of each branch. 
This operation makes it unneces- 
sary to retype branch standings 
each month, an operation which 
formerly required several man- 
hours and multiplied possibilities 
of error. Now a single operator 
can run off the entire branch list 
correctly in little over a day. The 
Ozalid machine is used for this and 
similar operations where a limited 
number of copies is required. 

Descriptions of checks for legal 
and financial purposes once de- 
manded both time and ingenuity. 
Then the bank’s operating depart- 
ment adapted Recordak machines 
for this purpose, with obvious im- 
provement in both accuracy and 
efficiency. 

Travelers who think banks can 
forget about them once they have 
purchased travelers’ checks would 
be amazed to follow the pains- 
taking system employed to keep 
track of outstanding checks of this 


type. The tabulating card system 
is used for this task ; each check is 
traced through every exchange it 
makes, to its final encashment. 

Use of the various machines 
employed by the bank is governed, 
like its other activities, by a huge 
Standard Practices Manual, the 
bank’s bible of standards, whicl 
looks like Poor’s Directory with a 
Dun & Bradstreet supplement 
Here are all the specific legal, 
financial, operating, and policy 
instructions of the bank’s top man- 
agement to its 15,000 employees. 
In addition to revisions of this 
book, smaller job and procedur 
manuals pour steadily from the 
standards department of the bank. 

It is evident that standardiza 
tion helps each of these operations 
It does something else for which 
both suppliers and _ purchasing 
executives are grateful: It simpli 
fies buying. When desks, chairs, 
filing cabinets, and hatracks are 
purchased in carload lots, when 
200,000,000 checks must be 
ordered in a single year, and when 
inaugurating a new system may 
automatically create a fresh de- 
mand for huge quantities of new 
equipment, some simple basis of 
operation must exist. 

The Bank of America is con 
vinced that the answer to this need 
for a simple basis of operation is 
standardization. When a_ bank 
must spend over $112,285,000 fo: 
current operating expenses eacli 
year, and its president states flatl) 
that the bank will continue to fol 
low a policy of putting through 
“the postwar building and mod- 
ernization program made neces- 
sary by our growth,” the bank 
just has to find the most efficient 
way of doing things! 

Bank of America, along with 
other business leaders, will con- 
tinue to follow standardization as 
the most likely means of reaching 
that goal. 
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...this is another of 
10 pages in the new 
BELNAP & THOMPSON 
PRIZE BOOK, which 
is designed in the 
belief that you should 





Continued from Page 38 


Talent and training 
alone will not 

make you 

@ prize-winning 
salesman. 


You may 

sell yourself— 
sell the need— 
sell the service— 
sell the product— 
sell competitively— 
sell the company— 
and still 

wind up with 

a "So-So" 

sales record. 


If you do, 

it is a tragic waste 
of fine ability.. 

a waste 

that should not 

and need not be. 


For the answer 
to success, now, 
is coverage. 

The answer is 

to tell your story 

to many prospects— 

to broaden your target— 
to widen your exposure— 
to meet 

the maximum number 

of potential buyers 

face to face. 














This means 
self-discipline 
and application to duty. 

This means 

mature planning 

and scheduling of time. 

This means ~ 
knowing your territory 
and working it 
systematically. 












get more than you 
pay for when you 
run contests, offering 
prize awards 

to your salesmen. 


The success formula 

in selling 

is this... 

Proper presentation 
plus 

frequent presentation 
equals 

a darn good 

selling record. 
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URING the twenty years that BELNAP & THOMPSON, Inc. has been 
D privileged to assist sales managers by providing incentives for sales- 
men, we have learned that there are two results which management has a 
right to expect. 

The first result is the achievement of the immediate objective of the contest- 
the particular type of sales performance for which prize awards are given. 
This is a result to be expected—it is the one you pay for when you give in- 
centive awards. 

The second result of a contest ought to be a lasting improvement in the 
sales “know-how” of the organization. A contest calls for more conscientious 
application of sales techniques and sales effort—with the effectiveness of such 
application underscored by the contest results. Some of this increased “know- 
how” should be retained beyond the contest closing date . . . resulting in a 
permanently improved selling organization. Such a result (to the degree 


that it can be attained and retained) is sheer velvet to management. 





@ The new 1948 Belnap & Thompson Prize Book—always a recognized leader in achiev- 
ing “result 1” described above, now makes a bid to provide the maximum of “result 
2.” When you see your copy of the prize book, you will understand. May we send you 
a copy today? Ask for it on your business letterhead. 


| BELNAP & THOMPSON, inc. 


1516 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
“INCENTIVE CENTER” ¢ Palmer House « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
N. Y. OFFICE: 271 MADISON AVENUE « Marray Hill 6-5360 +» NEW YORK 16 
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New Booklet on Job 
Evaluation 

Today job evaluation is recognized as 
an essential tool of management. 


With it management can determine, 
with reasonable accuracy, the correct 
pay for practically every employe. 


A few of the many topics discussed in 
this new booklet are: 


© Job Evaluation Methods 
©@ Job Evaluation Report 


©® Developing Equitable Pay 
Schedules 


Wage Structure 

Use of Rating Scale 
Point-Rating Method 

Job Titles, Job Specifications 
Cooperation with Unions 


Management Position 
Evaluation 

The material in this booklet is based 
on more than 20 years’ actual field 
experience in job classification and 
evaluation work in many different 
industries. 

Write for a free copy today. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 5A, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, III. 





New Booklet on Market 
Research 


The booklet has been prepared by 
practical men—management engi- 
neers—with a background of long and 
varied experience in market research 
work for clients in more than a hun- 
dred different industries. 


As business moves in the direction of 
a buyers’ market, emphasis is shifting 
from production to sales, with a cor- 
responding increase in market re- 
search to better understand the com- 
petitive situation, to find new market 
and new product opportunities, and 
to develop more resultful advertising- 
selling methods. 


Market Research adds a large meas- 
ure of certainty to business planning. 
The new market research techniques 
eliminate much of the former waste, 
cost less and get results much quicker. 


This booklet stresses the “know how” 
of newly developed market research 
methods and points out certain pit- 
falls that are not widely known. A 
copy will be mailed free to any busi- 
ness executive upon request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. SAB, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
* 
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Profit-Sharing Plan 
Lowers Labor Costs 


(Continued from page 9) 


employees were in this pension 
plan. The company’s total con- 
tributions to it since 1942, when it 
began, add up to $132,082.04. 

In the trust agreements the 
company agrees to pay into all 
employee benefits a sum equal to 
a maximum of 15 per cent of 
profits before taxes. Officers of the 
company are quick to explain that 
the plan has worked remarkably 
well, and that in the event of an 
industrial depression, the figure 
would not be so impressive. Tre- 
mendous sales gains have been en- 
joyed by the company during 
1946 and 1947, and work has 
started on an addition to the plant 
which will double its production 
capacity. Since the erection of the 
present plant in 1938, there has 
seldom been a time when contrac- 
tors were not building additions. 
When it was first constructed, the 
original plant was expected to be 
ample for many years. 

The manufacture and sale of 
electric power tools—saws, screw 
drivers, sanders, drills, and similar 
tools—is a highly competitive in- 
dustry. There are a number of 
other excellent companies in the 
industry, and none of them can 
obtain higher than the 
others. 

Officers of Skilsaw, Inc., are 
convinced that their labor costs 
are much lower than they would 
be were it not for the employee 
benefit plan, and the fact that it 
gives each employee a feeling of 
ownership in the company. One of 
them pointed out that 75 per cent 
of the employees who were on the 
payroll 5 years ago are still em- 
ployed today. Turnover is low, 
absenteeism is almost nonexistent. 

As we mentioned earlier, pro- 
ductivity has increased 25 per cent 
since 1939. This may be partially 
due to the modern plant, modern 


prices 


machine tools, and assembly 
methods employed. But the com- 
pany’s leaders credit a large part 
of the increase in productivity to 
worker efficiency and interest. 

It is interesting to note that 
during the 6 years since the plan 
has been in effect, stockholders 
have received $962,749 in cash 
dividends, while the employees have 
received in cash or have had set 
aside for them in the profit-sharing 
fund a total of $2,566,976. In ad- 
dition to the cash dividends the 
stockholders have received a stock 
dividend worth $479,864 in cash 
when it was distributed in 1947. 

Many other ideas are in use at 
Skilsaw to improve employee re- 
lations. Free coffee is distributed 
twice daily. Uniforms are fur- 
nished women workers free. The 
coffee alone costs more than 
$1,000 a month. 

One of the executives in the sales 
department claims that it is easy 
to employ the highest type of men 
in the industry as salesmen. “We 
have applications on file from 
salesmen of many of our competi- 
tors,” he said, “because they have 
found it difficult to compete with 
our men whose zeal to sell is prob- 
ably the result of their participa- 
tion in our employee benefit plan.” 

We asked an officer of the com- 
pany if he thought the same plan 
would be effective in an industry 
producing staple goods, where 
margins are thin, and where com 
petition is extremely keen. 

“I will answer your question 
this way,” he said. “I used to row 
on a team. When we were all pull- 
ing together and feeling right, we 
would average 40 strokes a minute. 
But when there was trouble, when 
we were not working together, the 
average fell to 30 strokes a minute. 
I think our plan will work in any 
industry.” 
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Just Off the Press — ? 


Dartnell’s 1,500- 
Page Handbook 
For Those Who 


Sell Overseas 


FOREIGN TRADE HANDBOOK 


1,500 Pages + Size 5 by 8 Inches + Leatherette Bound + Price $10 
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By Dr. E. E. Pratt, Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


Foreign trade looms as a major factor in U. S. business economy in the years ahead. The publication 
of this very complete and comprehensive Handbook is particularly timely for it presents a thorough 
working guide which a manufacturer can use for the development of export business. Dr. Pratt is an 
acknowledged expert in the field and his Handbook is the result of three years’ intensive research. 


The “Foreign Trade Handbook” is packed with facts, figures, charts, actual experiences of companies 
doing export business, and plenty of know-how and guidance for those with little foreign trade ex- 
perience. A special feature is the reproduction of a large number of typical forms used by various com- 
panies in their export sales departments. 


CONTENTS 

Foreign Trade Organizations Packing the Order Colonies and World Trade 
How to Find an Export Market Routing the Shipment U. S. and Latin America 
Methods of Indirect Export Dispatching the Shipment Overseas International Cartels 
Organizing of Direct Export World Trade in Staples World Security and Commerce 
Export Sales Management International Commercial Policies Markets of the World 
Sales Contracts Protection or Free Trade Special Factors in Building Export 
Management of Agents Commercial Treaties Trade 

Non-Tariff Commerce Controls Legal Aspects of Foreign Trade 


Advertising in Foreign Markets 

Sales Promotion in Export 

Developing Export Trade by 
Correspondence 

Financing Foreign Trade 

Credit in Foreign Trade 

Export-Import Bank 

International Monetary Plans 

Foreign Exchange 

Foreign Trade Services 

Export Freight Forwarder 

Ocean Transportation 

Air Transport 

International Postal Facilities 

International Communications 

Marine Insurance 

Road Transportation 


Filling the Order i ie aac tl ah ate ca nie inl eaeiiamei lanai 
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SENT ON APPROVAL - USE THIS ORDER FORM 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue pometes a 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


I 
I 
| 
4 
t 
ri 
Send immediately on approval a copy of the “FOREIGN TRADE HAND- 4 
BOOK” by Dr. E. E. Pratt. 1,500 pages. Indexed. Illustrated. Leatherette | 
binding. Bill us at $10. | 
( If you attach check to this order we will imprint I 

your name in gold on the cover of your HANDBOOK : 
Individual... ~ ON 
Company... I 
Street..... " Se eicispilesenbeicaeatdia Cadadlesteotaeatt iia Sida easel ead 1 
City. Se Saleliaocs Ls | en = ne 
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Ilustrated Model 5 V 2500 


30 Church Street . 





What Does Collating Cost You? 





WRITE FOR NAME OF LOCAL DEALER 


THOMAS MECHANICAL COLLATOR CORP. 


New York 7, WN. Y. . 


Duplicating Depts. 
Mailing Depts. 


Cut Collating Costs 
40% = 70% 


Users of: Mimeograph, 
offset or other means 
of duplicating. 


SAVES 


e Time 
e Space 





| 
e Effort | 
Five Stock Models 
All models equipped 
with EJECTOMATIC 
FEED 














Digby 9-2270 














Sturdy: Low-priced: Weight 12 Ibs. 
Easy to learn: New back transfer device 
speeds up calculations 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-53 


@ Automatic total and non-add key 
@ Automatic subtract key 

@ Repeat and multiply key 
@ Credit balance @ Electric 


@ Quiet 
ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-55 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 


210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 
Custom-fitted DO/MORE 
chairs are designed for 
restful relaxation without 
slumping. They encourage 
good posture, which helps 
retard fatigue, improves 
personal appearance. Thou- 
W sands of business and pro- 

CLE...» fessional men are enthusi- 
for the FREE book- astic users of DO/MORE 
kt, “Physical Fit, chairs which provide all- 

da 


ness and Personal - 
Appearance.” y working comfort. 


DO/JMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 503, ELKHART, INDIANA 


D stellt 
ial SERVICE 





Customer Relations vs. 


Public Relations 


(Continued from page 13) 


The customer said, upon read- 
ing the statement, “That old fool 
just doesn’t know the time of day. 
I will bet plenty that his company 
is second choice with every one of 
its customers, third choice with 
many others, and positively last 
choice with many others. The only 
reason we buy from this company 
is that we cannot obtain the mer- 
chandise elsewhere. He will have 
no trouble supplying the demand 
when others can accept business.” 

The second step in improving 
customer relations is to admit 
frankly that things have not been 
what they should be, and to in- 
form customers what steps are 
being taken to remedy the trouble. 
Customers are human and willing 
to forget and forgive, so long as 
a company does not continue to 
try to cover up its shortcomings. 

After the customers have been 
told frankly what has been done to 
improve customer relations, the 
third step is to watch performance 
until it is up to par, or nearly so. 
Then begin a campaign to let 
everybody know that an appreci- 
able improvement has been accom- 
plished. Then a company can 
begin to build back its old reputa- 
tion. But until some pretty drastic 
steps are taken to improve cus- 
tomer relations, there seems little 
point in continuing to put so much 
emphasis on public relations. 

It is true that customer rela- 
tions are a phase of public rela- 
tions. Today public relations men 
have attempted to cover so much 
ground that they will tell us cus- 
tomer relations are only a phase 
of the larger problem of public 
relations. Actually this is, in most 
cases, mere talk. Customer rela- 
tions are the keystone on which a 
business is built, and any attempt 
to win wide public recognition 
where customer relations are at 
fault is one method of committing 
business suicide. 
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172. SNOT BMS 2 ELUTPTEHT 








An article in this issue describes new office furniture recently installed in a bank. 
The desks are of the latest design and are built for efficiency as well as good looks. 
I: is difficult to put in figures the savings in time and money from such equip- 
ment, but it can amount to a great deal, and help worker morale at the same time 





Microfilm Reader for 
16mm. Microfilm 


AMERICAN Optical Company an- 
nounces a microfilm reader to read 16mm. 
microfilm and copy it on photographic 
paper in less than 2 minutes without 
using a darkroom. The new AO reader 
occupies only 16 by 23 inches of floor 
space. Of lightweight metals, the in- 
strument weighs about 70 pounds. Its 
ball-bearing casters make it easy to 
move the machine. Made of special paper 
sealed and bonded to glass with a plastic 
compound, the 1244-inch square projec- 
tion screen has no texture, so the image 
is free from “hot spot.” This feature 
removes the chief cause of eye fatigue. 
Reversible motor runs at high or low 
speed in either direction. Reader en- 
larges microfilm 14, 20, and 35 times. 


All-Electric, 8-Column 
Adding Machine 


TWIN total bars, better located correc- 
tion key, and a million-dollar key as 
stock equipment set off the new all- 
electric Clary adding machine. No clear- 
ing operation is needed, and the extra 
total bar saves hand motions. When the 
clerk runs a large entry, she can use the 
left total bar. Righthand total bar 
Saves time when the last entry is small. 
Million-dollar key increases the capacity 
ot the keyboard, which can total up to 
$9,999,999.99. 
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Typewriter Prepares 
Copy for Offset 


NEW Underwood typewriter equipped 
with duplex carbon and fabric ribbon 
feature has been announced by Under- 
wood Corporation. Available in the same 
carriage widths and type styles as 
standard models, this machine is a com- 
posing unit for high quality lithographic 
reproductions of typewritten material 
either by photo offset or direct offset 


processes. Because of the fabric ribbon 
feature, the machine doubles as a gen- 
eral purpose typewriter. 





Desk File Keeps Papers at 
Hand, Desk Clear 


REPLOGLE Globes, Inc., announces 
its desk organizer to give desks that 
new, uncluttered look, and make papers 
easy to find. Finished in steel-gray baked 
enamel, the organizer blends with modern 
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office furnishings. Another good feature 
of the sturdy desk file are the handles 
which are part of the end design. The 
desk organizer is large and unusually 
strong. 


= 








Collecting stamps 
may be great fun — 








| Sturdy Storage Files 
| Easy to Set Up = 








REDESIGNING the drawer construc- 
tion of every size of the Standard Series 
storage files by Oxford Filing Supply Chz 
; Company makes new models sturdier and . 
easier to put together. The handle and Org 
other metal parts are pre-attached to 
reduce “setting up exercises,” as no CHA 
tools are needed. Pulling the new handle been 
forward locks the front of the drawer in Chart 
| set up position. Pressing a metal tongue Sign- 
* e | fastens the rear of the drawer. Lost or able | 
but sticking SQIeC | misplaced parts are a thing of the past; ing 0 
bs the entire file comes in a single package. up t 


form 


sez me, is none! ~t 


(1) Separate single stamp from sheet or strip... oe 
(2) hold it . . . (3) moisten . . . (4) place in position on ee 
envelope . . . (5) press so it sticks . .. Nothing to it! wg 
But mail fifty letters and you feel tired. Psychologists main 
explain that meticulous motions with small objects secti 
require concentration and exact effort—tire most oe 
people quickly. Stamp sticking is actually one of those avail 


precision jobs better done by machines than people! 
The postage meter displaces the adhesive stamp 
. . . prints postage, in any amount needed, as needed, 
directly on the envelope . . . or on gummed tape for 
parcel post...also prints dated postmark, seals envelope . 
.. . Faster, better in anybody can do it by hand! Tape Dispenser Saves 
Extra advantages: protects postage from loss or Time and Labor 
damage; automatically accounts for postage used. PREDETERMINED length tape dis- 
There’s a PB meter for any size office. Call or penser has been designed by Industria! 


: : t Tape Corporation for its product, 
write for illustrated klet. Texcel Cellophane Tape. A dial on the 















side sets the length of tape to be dis- Erz 

pensed from 1, 114, 2, 2144, 3, 31%, to | Ww 
inches. Tests were made to find out ho Cc 

much tape was saved by dispensing the DEI 
exact amount needed and to learn ho writ 

much labor was saved since the operator on 
need pay no attention to the length of wes 
PITNEY-BOWES tape withdrawn from the roll. The com- oil 
| bined saving of both tape and _ labo cone 
Postage Meter amounted to more than 27 cents for eac pape 
‘ $1 worth of tape. The dispenser use: wied 
PITNEY-BOWES, Incorporated 2,592-foot rolls of cellophane tape onl) des 
2142 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. from 1, to 1 inch wide. Moving parts ion 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers are nickel-plated. The dispenser i ti P 
of mailing machines. Branches in 68 cities - 





in the U. S. and Canada. mahogany colored. 
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Chart Keeps Pace with 
Organization Changes 


CHANGEABLE organization chart has 
been introduced by Management Control 
Charts Company, division of American 
Sign-O’Type Products Company. Mov- 
able parts save many man-hours in draft- 
ing organization charts and keeps them 
up to date. Plastic clips %-inch long 
form the vertical lines while plastic stops 
at desired lengths make up the horizontal 
lines. Transparent frames 14, to 3 inches 
high and in various lengths hold frame 
cards with black borders to picture the 
organizational setup on the board. Chart 
has either chrome or wooden frame, with 
or without a glass cover. The glass re- 
mains in the frame while the grooved 
section is removed from the rear. Struc- 
tural, functional, position, flow, and com- 
binations of these types of charts are 
available. 





Eradicator Corrects Typed 
Work, Leaves No Trace 


DEL-E-TAPE, the eradicable  type- 
writer ribbon, has all the advantages of 
other ribbons, plus not smudging, even 
when new, and being easy to erase. An 
ordinary rubber eraser will make minor 
corrections easily without scuffing the 
paper. Del-e-tape Eradicator removes 
whole words or sentences without mar- 
ring the paper. There is no need to re- 
type whole pages or forms where even 
the slightest erasure is undesirable, be- 
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cause Del-e-tape leaves no trace. Guar- 
anteed for 5 years against any deteriora- 
tion and sold on a 30-day money-back 
trial, Del-e-tape ribbons come in black 
and red, black, and blue. Ribbons are 
available for all standard typewriters, as 
well as for IBM Electromatic machines. 
With Del-e-tape ribbon and eradicator, 
a great deal of time, labor, and office 
forms can be saved. 





Chexsigno Protects and 
Counts Checks 


FORGERY-PROOF serrated signature, 
safer than the usual surface facsimile, 
is claimed for Hall-Welter Company’s 
New Chexsigno. The die for each sign- 
ing officer is separate and inserted in the 
machine only at signing periods. A count- 
ing meter that can’t be reset records 
every signature made. Chexsigno can 
run over 1,500 signatures in an hour, 
relieving busy executives from a tedious 
task without giving up the necessary 
control over payment by check. Machine 
is flexible to handle all check forms. 





Never shoots his 
mouth off about 


Salaries 


E THINK you will be interested 

in the qualifications of a most un- 
usual payroll specialist. 
You can depend upon him never to tell 
other members of your organization 
the amount of each one’s salary check. 
You can depend upon him to get your 
payroll out on time. 
You don’t have to worry about payroll 
errors—because he checks all his work 
by bank standards. 
You can rely on him to complete your 
government payroll forms—and the 
reports for your accounting dept. 
This specialist (The Recording and 
Statistical Corporation) will do your 
payroll work on high-speed alphabetic 
and numeric tabulating machines. He 
will call for, and deliver, your payroll 
work. 
FREE! Send for “Payroll Service,” a 
booklet which describes this remark- 
able service in detail. 

These services, too 

The Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration (established 40 years ago) 
will tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers ... and 
statistical reports of most every type. 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£DETROIT 
MONTREAL « TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Does Your 
FILING SYSTEM 


Have Whiskers? 


A poorly organized, confused fil- 
ing section may be losing important 
money for your organization. 
Modern management must have 
complete information fast. Do your 
files meet today’s needs? 


@ Your files INDEXED and COORDI- 
NATED to meet your requirements. 

@ Business libraries 
organized. 

@ Information gathered through 
searches, statistics, bibliographies, 
abstracts, translations, etc, 

@ Filing systems for correspond- 
ence, pictures, blueprints, market- 
ing data, ete. 


and research 


Specialists on our staff have been 
serving Industry, Institutions, and 
Government Agencies for many 
years as library administrators, 
filing experts, indexers, catalogers, 
and researchers. For every problem 
our entire staff becomes your staff. 








FACT FINDERS © RESEARCHERS 


A time-saving service for America’s 
most progressive organizations. 











Estimates without obligation 


Business Files Division 


Technical Library Consultants, Inc. 





347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















“LOOK-UP TIME CUT INHALF 
BY PENDAFLEX!” 
says National Credit Office 


1125 filing 
drawers 
with PENDAFLEX in every drawer! 

A year ago this large filing depart- 
ment installed Oxford Pendaflex 
hanging folders in 1125 current filing 
drawers. Result: a 50% reduction in 
filing time, papers handled at lower 
cost than ever before, and misfiling 
practically eliminated. 

You too can file faster and easier with 
Pendaflex, whether in one drawer or 
hundreds. Send coupon for details. 


Pendaflex* 
hanging folders 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
339 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Please send your catalog on Pendaflex Filing, 

and name of nearby dealer. 
Company ——____ 
Name . 
Address — 
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Ceiling Light Designed to 
Eliminate Glare 


DESIGNED for areas where absence of 
glare is essential, new Luminaire ceiling 
light has been added to the fluorescent 
line of Globe Lighting Products, Inc. 
Engineered louvres insure proper cut- 
off angles, and baked enamel surface 
makes maintenance easy. Side glass 
panels are of Corning Alba-Lite. Listed 
as KG-300-40, the unit takes an indivi- 
dual spot SP-003 and is available in 
suspension, flush, continuous flush, and 
continuous suspension. Metal parts are 
finished in silver and French gold. Lamp 
carries the approval of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Withholding Tax Chart 
Speeds Deductions 


EMPLOYERS can save two-thirds of 
the time used to figure payroll deduc- 
tions, with the revised Delbridge Simpli- 
fied Withholding Tax Chart. Published in 
four editions for weekly, biweekly, semi- 
monthly, and monthly payrolls, the chart 
shows answers in three-line groups, easy 
to spot and read. Special 15 per cent de- 
ductions and daily period deductions for 
1 to 7 days are also shown. Base size is 
61, by 91% inches. Price is $3.50. The 
Delbridge chart is claimed to be the only 
chart showing all required deductions as 
direct answers without the use of multi- 
plication or division. 





Extension Arm Lamp 
Relieves Eyestrain 


EXECUTIVE model Tru-Lite is offered 
by Standard Business Machines Com- 
pany. The fluorescent desk lamp has an 


extension arm that can be moved in a 
radius of 24 inches. The light can also 
be raised or lowered over the desk up to 
18 inches. Deep-well metal reflector 
directs the light where the user wants 
it, relieving eyestrain. In single or two- 
tube sizes, Tru-Lite comes in mahogany 
brown or pearl gray with a plastic shade. 
The Executive model retails for about 
$21.50. Molded of Lustron, Monsanto's 
polystyrene, the lamp has a weighted 
base and flexible shade. The Secretarial, 
a clamp-on model, has the same features 
as this base type. 





“*It’s in the Bag’”’ with 
New Mailbag Holder 


BALANCED-POSITION mailbig 
holder is introduced by Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation. Of tubular steel for 
the most strength with the least weiglit, 
the streamlined holder adjusts in height 
from 36 to 40 inches and fits any size 
mailbag. A free-swinging bracket hol«s 
the bag open at a convenient angle so 
that mail can be tossed, thrown or 
dropped, and it’s in the bag. Steel peys 
fit the average mailbag grommets (o 
suspend the bag. There are no springs 
and nothing to get out of order. Easils 
moved, even when the bag is full, the 
holder occupies only 181/, by 181% inches 
of floor space. 
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As competitive conditions return to one industry after another, the need for more 
and newer figures on the exact conditions of markets, inventories, prices, and all 
factors makes the job of every office executive more and more important. Ancient 
figures are not so dangerous in lush times as in times when competition is keen 
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HILADELPHIA CHAPTER 

of National Office Management 
Association has been working with 
a group of educators in the Phila- 
delphia area in an attempt to im- 
prove business education in the 
schools there. As far back as 1945 
the chapter formed a group con- 
sisting of representatives of eight 
educational organizations and eight 
business organizations to study 
the problem. Some of the subjects 
studied were selection of students 
by aptitude tests, minimum em- 
ployment standards for office 
workers, traits required to render 
satisfactory service in office jobs, 
and curricula for business educa- 
tion of office personnel. As a result, 
the National Business Entrance 
Tests have been introduced in the 
Philadelphia schools and admin- 
istered through the NOMA chap- 
ter’s educational committee. While 
the chapter reports that much re- 
mains to be done, considerable im- 
provement has already been evi- 
dent, it is stated. 


* 
ARVARD BUSINESS School 


Alumni Conference, will be held 
June 12 at Potter Auditorium, 
Soldiers Field, Boston. Theme of 
the meeting is “Responsibilities of 
Business Leadership,” and a num- 
ber of well-known business leaders 
will speak on different phases of 
leadership. Clarence Francis, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation chairman, 
will speak on “Responsibilities to 
the Public” ; R. R. Deupree, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company presi- 


dent, on “Responsibilities to 
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Workers” ; Jack I. Strauss, R. H. 
Macy & Company president, on 
“Responsibilities to Consumers” ; 
Harry A. Bullis, General Mills 
chairman, on “Responsibilities to 
Stockholders.” Ralph 
Flanders of Vermont will give his 
views on “Responsibilities to 
Government,” Allen W. 
Dulles of Sullivan and Cromwell 
will cover “Responsibilities to the 
World.” Flanders has 
been active in Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and is a well- 


Senator 


while 


Senator 


known machine tool manufacturer 
as well as a Senate member. We 
were somewhat shocked at receiv- 
ing a release from Harvard Uni- 
versity with the word “meeting” 
spelled “meeding.” This seems to 
make Harvard just as human as 
we are, for we certainly make our 
share of similar errors. 
* 

FFICE SUPPLIES are or- 

dered in one large organization 
every Monday morning. All cleri- 
cal people, secretaries, typists, and 
stenographers make out requisi- 
tions, which a messenger then 
takes to the stockroom. There is 
no waiting. Stockroom delivers the 
material ordered, which is sup- 
posed to be the full week’s supply. 
Anything ordered during the week 
must have supervisor’s approval, 
to discourage careless ordering, 
and to save extra work on the part 
of the stockroom. The plan seems 
to work well. In a large organiza- 
tion different departments could 
order on different days to prevent 
overloads on one day in the stock- 


room. In some organizations dis- 
tribution and handling of ordinary 
office supplies cost more than the 
supplies ; this may be a way to re- 
duce this cost. 


* 
ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 


ment Association’s 29th Annual 
Conference to be held in St. Louis, 
May 23 to 26, has for its theme, 
“Office Teamwork for Produc- 
tion.” Dr. Dwayne Orton, E. H. 
Conarroe, Dr. Robert P. Brecht, 
O. H. Parrine, C. F. Fleckenstein, 
Hiram S. Hall, Mrs. Vera Green, 
Joseph S. Covell, Fred M. 
Karches, Clyde R. Powell, K. L. 
Boosey, Lewis H. Beattie, and 
Lewis F. Gordon are the principal 
speakers. Several are old-timers at 
office conventions. 
Headquarters will be maintained 
at the Jefferson Hotel, but meet- 
ings will be held in Kiel Auditorium 
as well as the hotel. 


management 


* 
° ptege EQUIPMENT Exposi- 
tion will be a feature of the 
meeting. The office managers have 
proved over and over again that 
they know how to stage a good 
business show, and this one in St. 
Louis is expected to be the best 
ever. Readers interested in seeing 
the latest machines in action may 
want to attend this exposition. St. 
Louis hotels have surrendered most 
of their rooms to the convention 
housing bureau and all rooms were 
supposed to have been assigned by 
May 2. But perhaps there is still 
space, in case you want to attend. 
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DET BMD a i Hag 


A bank opened a home planning center for drawing in prospective customers. An oil 
company televised its annual report and received a great deal of publicity. Western 
Union worked out a system whereby installment payments on goods can be paid 
through its company. Watch this department for new ideas that might help you 











It looks like a house, but this structure is really a home planning center in a 
bank which shows the various constructions for prospective home builde:s 


1. First Federal Displays 
Home Planning Center 


A HOME planning center for savers 
and home owners of the Chicago area is 
a new facility of the First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 

The center has windows but no panes, 
a street number but no street, and porch 
lights but no porch. It looks like a house, 
but it isn’t. Designed as a_ reference 
library for people interested in building 
their own homes, the center shows the 
best construction methods, and expert 
advice is available from experienced 
counselors. 

All types of wall, floor, and roof con- 
struction that may be used in a home 
are shown. The exhibit begins with two 
actual examples of basement construc- 
tion, built to actual scale. Several 
examples of masonry construction are 
also included. Insulation methods are 
illustrated, and numerous examples of 
inner- and outer-wall construction are 
shown. 
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A library offers books and periodicals 
on home planning that can be used for 
ideas. There is also material on com- 
munity planning. A model community 
designed by the Chicago Plan Commission 
emphasizes the importance of choosing 
the site for a future home. In this sec- 
tion also are model homes, built carefully 
to scale, illustrating various types of 
architecture. 

Facilities for holding discussions about 
building plans are available, and anyone 
can bring architects or contractors to 
the centcr for conferences. Staff mem- 
bers of First Federal can be called upon 
for assistance, and they will gladly rec- 
ommend a financing program to fit each 
individual family’s needs. 


2. Eastman Microfilms 
Its Medical X-Rays 


THE Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, is reducing its file space 
by microfilming medical X-rays on 35mm. 
safety film. 


With a reduction of 12 to 1, it is 
estimated that one-half ton of X-ray 
pictures, 14 by 17 inches in size, will 
weigh about 6 pounds when microfilmed. 
In filming more than 200,000 X-rays at 
one division of Eastman, the company 
will carry out a similar reduction of 
radiographs for medical departments of 
other sections. 

Experiments in microfilming medical 
X-rays at Eastman started 2 years 
ago. It was only about 3 months ago, 
however, that the first negatives were 
completed. 


3. You Can Learn to Type 
In One Easy Lesson 


ONE-DAY typing courses are offered hy 
the City College School of Business in 
New York. The first of six sessions 
started in April, and the last class will 
be held late this month. A $5 fee includes 
tuition, text, and typing materials. 

The sessions were designed to meet 
the needs of college students and _ busi- 
ness and professional people who wish 
to learn the fundamentals of typing as 
quickly as possible. The courses are com- 
pleted in one Saturday period from 9 
in the morning until 1 in the afternoon. 
During this time students learn the com- 
plete keyboard by the touch system and 
are given speed practice up to 20 or more 
words in 1 minute. With this foundation, 
students can attain greater accuracy and 
speed through practice at home. 

Philip S. Pepe is the originator and 
instructor of the course. Author of 
“Personal Typing in 24 Hours,” and 
“Gregg Shorthand Review Letters,” he 
is assistant to the director of the type- 
writer utilization departmént of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. 


4. Union Oil Televises 
Its Annual Report 


ANNUAL reports are coming out in 
new and different forms. One recently 
was televised, and another appeared in 
a simplified graphic presentation. 

The Union Oil Company of California 
televised its report in nine cities last 
month. The results were much easier to 
understand, since ordinary printed re- 
ports list resources only as figures on a 
balance sheet. On the television screen 
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the actual resources were shown, and 
the company revealed how they served 
customers, employees, and stockholders. 

Presented in documentary film style, 
the dramatized report ran 20 minutes 
with the company president as narrator. 
This was reported as the first time any 
firm has attempted to televise informa- 
tion of this nature. 

The graphic presentation was prepared 
by Allis-Chalmers in Milwaukee. The re- 
port appeared as an insert in the com- 
pany’s employee newspapers and with 
simple illustrations explained how much 
money was taken in and how it was used. 
One drawing, for example, was of a 
farmer hoeing in his fields, representing 
“seed money” that was set aside for 
future employment. Other sketches rep- 
resented new materials, wages, taxes, 
stockholders’ cut, and operating ex- 
penses of the business. 


5. Western Union Begins 
Installment Service 


IN MAKING installment payments on 
automobiles, refrigerators, and other 
durable goods, some people walk into the 
nearest Western Union office and lay 
down the cash. A receipt is given, and 
the telegraph company does the rest. 
The fee is 10 cents a payment. 

This service plan is already sub- 
scribed to by the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation and the Commer- 
cial Credit Corporation. It is expected to 
spread to many other companies when 
the public becomes aware of its con- 
venience and takes advantage of it. 

Subscribing firms, such as finance com- 
panies and other credit agencies, may 
give their customers coupons showing the 
individual account number and_ the 
amount of budget payment due. Western 


Union gives a receipt to the customer 
and forwards the remittance and coupon 
to the firm. 

The service is available at all Western 
Union offices, and payments can be made 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. It 
is expected to be especially convenient 
for people who do not have checking 
accounts. 


6. Brake Shoe Company 
Speeds Scrap Drive 


THE American Forge Division of 
American Brake Shoe Company is ac- 
celerating a scrap drive in all its forge 
plants. 

A folder issued to employees is titled, 
“How Amforge Found $8,000.” Then the 
question is asked, “How much can you 
find?” Pictures of various scrap piles 
show the value of certain metal that 
might be considered useless. One scrap 
pile is valued at $537, another at $1,700. 

It is explained that scrap is now being 
sold at more than $60 a ton, while before 
the war the price was from $14 to $17 
a ton. The price is high because of the 
scarcity, and the scarcity is due to the 
great amount of war materials shipped 
overseas. This scrap from the war mate- 
rials left overseas amounted to a normal 
3-year scrap supply in this country. 

Department heads at American Forge 
plants were recently asked if they had 
any scrap other than their regular scrap 
accumulation. A concerted drive was 
organized and approximately 200 tons of 
scrap, valued at $8,000, were found. 

In order that workers have some idea 
of what to look for, a list is given of 
scrap metals that can be used. This scrap 
includes old wheels and gears, obsolete 
dies, odd pieces of rail, worn out shovels 
and wheel barrows, and worn out hand 
tools. 





This worn-out hammer head, valued at $50, is part of the scrap collected in 
American Forge plants in a concerted effort to gather all available scrap metal 
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MD! Aces! 


When a letter from your firm has 
insufficient postage, arrives “Postage 
Due’”...the mailman has to collect, the 
recipient may be inconvenienced or 
annoyed... you may be embarrassed! 
A mailing scale is important enough 
so you ought to have the best... which 
means Pitney-Bowes! 

Precision made to PB’s postage 
meter standards... with an automatic 
pendulum mechanism that is quick 
acting, always accurate...clear, wide 
spaced markings give fast, doubt-free 
readings... eye-level chart, and large 
letter tray, speed up mailing...And 
you’re sure that every letter, booklet, 
folder, package gets through the post 
office without “P.D.” delay. . . has 
neither too little postage — nor too 
much! Call the closest PB office, or 
write for an illustrated folder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


<. PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
é ~<@ 2139 Pacifie St., Stamford, Conn. 
EPR) World’s largest makers of mailing 
Dee machines. Offices in 68 cities in the 
‘=e United States and Canada, 





Also available: 
a special 20 oz. 
Airmail model 
and 70 lb. 

Parcel Post Scale. 
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The day is not far distant when every progressive company of any size will have a 
director of human relations, in a staff capacity with vice presidential rank, according 
to David Mack, director of personnel, Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation. He will 
have the job of coordinating all company human relations policies into a clear whole 








Industrial nurses in Connecticut held their annual institute in Stamford recently and were 
told that they are vital members of management for maintaining healthful working conditions 


Spiegel Survey Shows Employees Believe War 
Hangover Has Staggered Some Industries 


Do you believe in War Hang- 
over, and if so, do you think 
workers in general are suffer- 
ing from it? 

Spiegel, Inc., Chicago mail- 
order house, asked this ques- 
tion of its employees and 
learned that 21 per cent of 
those participating in the sur- 
vey believe in the mythical 
monster and think workers are 
suffering from it. War Hang- 
over had been described as 


+ effects of World War II, caus- 


ing some employees to become 
fed up with everything and to 
take it out on the job and the 
boss, as well as family and 
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friends. The employees were 
asked to consider their ex- 
periences with working people 
they meet in everyday life and 
then give their answers. | 

Almost 50 per cent of the 
replies read: “War Hangover 
may have hit some people to 
some extent, but I doubt if it 
has affected industry to any 
real extent.” Eighteen per cent 
said that War Hangover is 
strictly a phony, that workers 
haven’t changed. Some workers 
left this part of the question- 
naire blank. 

Most of those who expressed 
a belief in the effects of the 


Berlin Brew thought that 
Spiegel employees were plas- 
tered about the same as most 
others who were affected. 
Asked if they had the Hang- 
over themselves, 55 per cent 
said “No!” Eight per cent 
thought they had an average 
case, while 27 per cent said, 
“Occasionally, but not often.” 

One employee gave his com- 
ments: “Don’t listen to radio 
commentators too often, for 
their talk of the next war un- 
nerves most of us, subcon- 
sciously if not consciously.” 

To make the survey, every 
worker was given a 4-page 
questionnaire, and asked to 
fill it out. The survey was 
anonymous and was tabulated 
by machine so that no per- 
sonalities were involved. 


Industrial Nurses 
Hold Institute 
In Stamford 


The importance of  weil- 
organized plant medical pro- 
grams was emphasized recently 
at Connecticut’s First Annual 
Institute on Industrial Nursing. 
The meetings were held at The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company and at Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., of Stamford. 

Sponsored by the industrial 
section of the Connecticut State 
Nurses’ Association, the in- 
stitute was attended by indus- 
trial nurses representing vari- 
ous companies in the state and 
also by industrial relations 
managers, public health nurses, 
and industrial physicians. 

Weldon P. Monson, director 
of industrial relations of the 
Stamford Division of Yale & 
Towne, was one of the speakers. 
He said that the industrial 
nurse is “a vital member of 
the management team for main- 
taining both high production 
and healthful working condi- 
tions.” If she treats each 
patient as an equally important 
person, Mr. Monson said, she 
functions for the good of both 
management and labor. 

The nurse’s point of view was 
expressed by Margaret Sinnott, 
R. N., supervisor of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. She said 
that management should choose 
wisely in selecting its medical 
personnel. To function most 
efficiently, according to Miss 
Sinnott, the nurse must be 
familiar with company and 
personnel policies. 

Other speakers included Dr. 
Robert O’Connor of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company 
and Dr. William T. Clark of 
Bridgeport Brass Company. 
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All the Spoils Don’t 
Go to the Victors 
In This Case 


When the Victor Adding 
Machine Company added up 
the money distributed to more 
than 1,000 employees in 1947 
through its profit-sharing pro- 
gram, it amounted to $187,- 
238.65. This brought the total 
of company contributions to 
the fund to more than $1,000,- 
000 in the last 7 years. 

The job security plan is 
financed by company and em- 
ployee contributions and is 
playing an important role in 
Victor’s expansion and produc- 
tion program. Members of the 
fund are all employees who 
have been continuously em- 
ployed for more than 1 year 
and are over 21 years of age. 
Shares in the fund are based 
upon the employee’s earnings 
and length of service with the 
company. Now in its eighth 
year, the security plan furnishes 
financial protection against in- 
ability to work and loss of in- 
come by accident, illness, lack 
of employment, or advanced 
age. 

Since 1941, beneficiaries of 
fund members and members 
who retired or terminated 
their employment have received 
cash benefits in excess of 
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About 12,000 persons are served each day in this new Illinois Bell Telephone Company cafe- 
teria in Chicago which won first prize in a food contest conducted by “Institutions” magazine 


$316,000. More than 65 per cent 
of these benefits were con- 
tributed by the company. In 
addition to this sum, employees’ 
families have received more 
than $138,000 through group 
insurance. Group coverage in- 
cludes life insurance, accidental 
death and dismemberment ben- 
efits, weekly income indemnity 
for employees, and _hospitali- 
zation expense protection. 


Jack & Heintz Labor Program Survives 
Predicted Postwar Pitfalls 


Jack & Heintz had only one 
variety of labor relations dur- 
ing the war, but that variety 
startled industrialists and pro- 
voked many of them to predict 
a brief career for the newly 
formed company. 

These predictions proved 
false, however, for Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries, 
Inc., is bringing out new prod- 
ucts and is still calling its em- 
ployees “associates.” The com- 
pany is the sixth largest 
employer in the Cleveland area, 
and its personnel program that 
became so well known during 
the war is virtually unaltered. 

The associates of Jack & 
Heintz enjoy such incentives as 
one hot, nourishing meal each 
working day, free coffee during 
test periods, music over a 
public address system from a 
library of 7,000 records. Smok- 
ing is permitted in most places 
throughout the plant. They are 
Served by a central medical 
center and by plant dispensa- 
ties which are open day and 
night and staffed by highly 
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competent doctors, nurses, and 
medical technicians. Complete 
equipment is maintained for 
X-ray examination, laboratory 
analysis, minor surgery, and 
thorough physical analysis. In 
addition, complete physiother- 
apy facilities, including steam 
baths and sun lamp treatments 
administered by licensed mas- 
seurs, are available to as- 
sociates in each plant. 

Both associates and their de- 
pendents are covered by a 
medical-bill-payment plan for 
which the company bears the 
entire cost. And associates en- 
joy insurance protection (paid 
for by the company) amount- 
ing, in case of death, to $2,500. 
They can enroll in a hospitali- 
zation program, and they par- 
ticipate in a plan that assures 
them of a share of the com- 
pany’s profits. 

Each associate is a member 
and co-owner of the cooper- 
atively managed Jahco Recrea- 
tion Center, the funds and 
facilities of which are currently 
valued at $120 thousand. 





New Bell Telephone Cafeteria Wins Award 
In Annual Food Service Contest 


The new employees’ cafeteria 
of Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Chicago, recently won 
first prize in the second annual 
food service contest conducted 
by Institutions magazine. The 
contest entries included hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, universi- 
ties, and other types of mass 
feeding places. 

Replacing the old Toll cafe- 
teria that had been operating 
for 40 years, the new Bell 
cafeteria is equipped with air- 
conditioning, fluorescent light- 
ing, and acoustically treated 
ceilings. Its main purpose is 
the feeding of Long Lines and 
Chicago Tollwomen, as well as 
all night employees. 

One of the largest of its 
kind in the Chicago area, the 
cafeteria is the thirty-third eat- 
ing place operated by the tele- 


Lockheed Launches 
Eye-Test Clinic 
For Employees 


Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is shooting for better 
visual efficiency on the job. A 
vision testing program has 
been inaugurated to furnish 
employees free advice on pre- 
scriptions for safety goggles. 

The program is based upon 
two factors: Efficient vision 
and eye safety. Preliminary 
tests will be given with port- 
able equipment known as a 


phone company in the area. 
About 12,000 customers are 
served each day, 3,000 of whom 
pass through the line between 
the busy hours from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. A staff of 200 
runs the cafeteria, and the 
doors are open 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 

Two dining rooms have a 
combined seating capacity of 
750 persons. <An_ inter-area 
communications system with 15 
stations strategically placed 
throughout the serving area 
is used to order supplies from 
the kitchens and for smooth 
functioning of the organization. 

Equipment in the cafeteria 
includes: 10 electric roasting 
ovens big enough for preparing 
1,000 pounds of meat at a 
time; bake shop with 9 large 
ovens for rolls and desserts. 


“sight screener.” After these 
checks, given in or near the em- 
ployee’s department, a profes- 
sional analysis will be made of 
the eye score. Advice will be 
given, if needed, on _ safety 
goggles made to prescription. 
These goggles can be obtained 
at cost through the company’s 
payroll deduction plan. 

The checkups are part of 
Lockheed’s policy of providing 
employees with every facility 
for safe working conditions and 
maintaining constant vigilance 
toward this end. Arrangements 
for the tests were made through 
the medical and safety section 
of the personnel department. 
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Model 970 USPM Parcel Post Scale 


ET a package on this Model 970 scale and the cylindrical chart snaps 

instantly into position, giving eract weight and parcel post computa- 
tion. Double hairline indicator wires, large figures, lighted chart and 
magnifying lens eliminate guesswork and make reading fast and easy. 
Accepts weights to the allowable limit of 70 pounds—computes for any 
domestic zone. Special temperature compensators assure year ‘round 
accuracy. 

This scale is also available with a 30 pound chart capacity for exact 
computation of first class, air mail, third class, parcel post and book rate 
postage to all domestic zones. See one in action . . . call your Commercial 
Controls specialist for a demonstration. 


MODEL 100 LETTER SCALE 


Gives instant, exact computation of 
postage on all classes of mail. Hairline 
indicator insures errorless reading. V- 
type platform holds letters, packages or 
mailing tubes. Two capacities: 20 ounces 
or 3 pounds. 


WRITE DEPT. AB-58 FOR FOLDER Gives full information on complete USPM service 
—systems and equipment to meet your needs. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


JMMERCIAL 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York (aN @) 25 210) 5 Ol 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


| 
| 





Business VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





581. MAKE YOUR PHONE AS PRI- 
VATE AS A BOOTH. If you believe 
that silence is golden, this leaflet about 
the new model Hush-A-Phone will in- 
terest you. Voice privacy, office quiet, 
and quiet wire for clear transmission are 
three benefits from using Hush-A-Phone 
The booklet also explains how the 
silencer can be put to good use on dictat- 
ing machines. 


* * * 


582. THE NEW DICTAPHONE 
ELECTRONIC TRANSCRIBING MA- 
CHINE MODEL “BE.” This booklet 
points out the features in Dictaphone 
Corporation’s latest electronic tran- 
scriber that mean faster, easier, better 
transcription for your secretary. Some 
of these are easy touch control, two ways 
to backspace for checking, headset that 
weighs only 1.2 ounces, three voice con- 
trols—volume, speed, tone—and a “hush” 
switch to cut off machine noises while 
not actually transcribing. 


. * * 


583. BUSINESS FORMS. Modern busi 
ness methods demand modern business 
forms, proclaims this folder from Federa! 
Business Products, Inc. Several forms 
made by Federal are illustrated. To solve 
your record keeping problem, Federal! 
offers to design new systems or analyze 
and improve existing methods. 


* * * 


584. COLOR, DESIGN, AND FUNC- 
TION IN PLANNING THE MODERN 
OFFICE. This booklet explains Yawma: 
and Erbe Manufacturing Company’ 
threefold service for brighter, more liv 
able, more productive offices. Koda 
chromes show how these principles hav« 
been put into action in furnishing al! 
types of offices, large or small, private or 
public, executive or clerical. Other “Y 
and E” steel equipment is cataloged in 
the last pages. 
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585. UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC. 
The typewriter described in this folder 
from Underwood Corporation is de- 
signed to increase office efficiency. With 
electric operation, writing pressure is 
controlled automatically. The result is 
clear, neat, uniform impressions upon the 
paper, easy to read. A dial adjusts the 
pressure for varying numbers of copies 
to give clear, clean, legible carbon copies. 
The sealed action frame provides quieter 
operation and protection against dust, as 
well as adding eye-appeal. 


» * * 


586. CODO CATALOG. Codo Manu- 
facturing Corporation has issued a new 
catalog. Carbon papers, typewriter and 
special inked ribbons, and duplicating 
supplies are pictured and described in 
its 16 pages. Useful information included 
in the catalog are suggestions on remedy- 
ing common complaints in using ribbons 
and carbon papers, and instructions on 
figuring resale prices on odd sizes of 
carbon paper. 
* * * 


587. LOMBARD FINE-REST ALU- 
MINUM CHAIRS. Need extra chairs 
for your reception room, for public of- 
fices, for meetings? Gentlemen, be 
seated. Lombard Industries’ new folder 
shows several of its lightweight, but 
heavy duty, aluminum chairs. Booklet 
gives dimensions for two standard models 
and offers choice of eight colors for the 
upholstered seats and backs of these 
simply styled chairs. Special colors are 
available without extra charge. 





* 





+ 
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588. ANNOUNCING THE MODEL 
“LA” MAIL OPENER. Features of 
Pitney-Bowes’ letter-opening machine 
are described, with emphasis on the dial 
that adjusts your trim to envelopes of 
varying lengths, widths, and thicknesses. 
Booklet raises the question, “Why open 
mail by machine?” and comes back with 
convincing reasons concerning efficiency, | 
safety, and good personnel relations. 





* * * 


589. THE PACEMAKER 6000 SERIES. | 
Myrtle Desk Company’s new catalog will | 
make you glad you have a desk job. 
No matter what kind of desk work you 
do, Myrtle has a desk to help you do it 
better, easier, and more comfortably. | 
Its new walnut-colored catalog pictures 
desks with such features as writing 
slides in both top drawers; convenient 
tray for pencils, clips, ete.; card index 
drawers; and an adjustable footrest. 
Executive desks have a writing slide on 
the front panel for visitors’ or secre- 
taries’ convenience. Drawers that extend 
to their full length are another boon. 
Secretarial desks boast adjustable type- 
writer platform, suspension file rails in 
deep drawer, and stationery rack to 
keep letterheads and envelopes in good 
Shape. Remember those wartime world- | 
of-tomorrow dreams? Pacemaker steals | 
a march with its tilt top desk. All this | 
and cigarette burn-proof tops, too, are 
offered in the catalog. 
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| 5810. THE THOMAS MECHANICAL 


COLLATOR. Did you ever find your 
workers woolgathering when you asked 
them to gather papers? Thomas Me- 
chanical Collator makes the job quick 
and easy. Best of all, collating costs can 
be reduced from 40 to 70 per cent. 
Folder gives full instructions for run- 
ning the collator and a list of users. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


581. Hush-A-Phone Corporation, 43 W. 
16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

582. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

583. Federal Business Products, Re o" 
90 Gold St., New York 7, N. Y. 

584. Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

585. Underwood Corporation, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

586. Codo Manufacturing Corporation, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 

587. Lombard Industries, Empire Build- 
ing, Youngstown, Ohio. 

588. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2143 Pacific 
St., Stamford, Conn. 

589. Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, 
North Carolina. 

5810. Thomas Mechanical Collator Corp., 
30 Church St., New York 7 
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Keep Accurate Expense Accounts 
Give them ABBOTT’S easy-to-keep 


Salesmen’s Expense 
Records 


You can avoid re-hashing ex- 
pense accounts with this easy- 
to-keep expense booklet. Fits the 
pocket and the office file. Space 
for every expense item and it 
takes but a few minutes each 
day to list them all. A single 
form shows totals of entire 
week’s expenses. Sample sent 
upon request. 















100 Expense Record;.........% 3.25 
250 Expense Records......... 7.75 
500 Expense Records......... 10.50 
1,000 and over, per 1,000..... 15.00 







Less than 100, Se each 
Postage additional 


Abbott & Wiltsie, Dept. G 

343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me Abbott’s Salesmen’s 
Expense Records. 


Name... 
Firm.. 


| Address 


City........ 2 , State 


Records 
transferred 
to clean 


Liberty 


storage 


ECORDS transferred to low cost 

Liberty Storage Boxes are always 
quickly available. Instantly opening 
string closures and strong finest qual- 
ity jute corrugated board protect re- 
cords from dirt, moisture and spillage. 

Liberty boxes in 23 sizes for every 
business form are delivered flat, with 
a supply of standard labels. Set up 
in a few seconds. More than 86,000 
customers since 1917. Sold by leading 
stationers everywhere. Write for val- 
uable free booklet “Manual of Record 
Storage Practice.” 


s Special Offer: 


Send $1, this ad and your letterhead for sam- 
ple ietter-size Liberty Storage Box, postpaid. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 510 © 720 S. Dearborn St. @ Chicago 5 












TO MAKE CARBON COPIES 
OF YOUR 
TYPEWRITTEN CORRESPONDENCE 


WA 






Parent penorne 


Snap-Apart Carbon and Copy Sheet is 
Compact unit, ready for in- "7, 

stant use. No handling of car- 
bons. Insert COPYSET with 
your letterhead, type and 
snap out your smooth, clean 
copies! Save money, time, 
tempers. Write now for FREE 
SAMPLE and prices on _ 
your letterhead. F 44 















ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J. 
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me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, jeal, safe. All revolving parts 

are covered. I ly adj ble. Shreds 44” to 

34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 








4 a lla maaan as 
hi ; 


we—> WITHOUT OBLIGATION <«« 


Any sample submitted will be shredded to your 
specification and returned. Without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Tratnloed of... 
LETTERHEAOS 





... That’s a Day’s job for us! 


Our mass production method of producing 
Lithographed Letterheads means tremen- 
dous volume on huge presses. This means 
you can now buy the highest class litho- 
graphed letterheads in quantities at 


LOWEST PRICES 


We've produced billions of letterheads as 
well as circulars and other mailing pieces 
at low cost—many for out-of-town buyers 
we've never seen. We can save money for 
you, too, 


FREE LETTERHEAD PORTFOLIO 


Mail coupon today and we'll send big Port- 
folio of “‘Modern Letterheads” that shows 
how you can get beautifully lithographed 
letterheads at lowest prices in U. S. Do 
this NOW before you forget. 


Universal Lithographing Ce. 
4303 Diversey Blvd., Dept. 35, Chicago, III. 


EW BOOKS 











| UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
j 4303 Diversey Blvd., Dept. 35, Chicago, IIl. 
I Without cost or obligation to me or my 
| company, please send new 1948 reprints of 

“MODERN LETTERHEADS” and quan- 
tity price list. 


NAME. 





COMPANY. 








hh ee ee 


STATE. 





CITY. ZONE. 


| 
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PRACTICAL JOB EVALUATION. 
By Philip W. Jones. This appears to be 
an excellent book and we started to 
study it with considerable interest. Then 
we noticed that the author is director of 
industrial relations of the Hilton Hotels 
Corporation. 

Unfortunately we _ ourselves have 
patronized several Hilton hotels recently, 
especially the Hilton at El Paso, where 
we stopped twice. We received indif- 
ferent and slow service, downright dis- 
courtesy, grouchy answers to simple 
questions. 

We also talked with a lady there 
who went to the hotel to arrange for a 
large banquet and the man in charge of 
such matters there did not even show 
her the courtesy of offering her a chair. 
She went across E] Paso’s little park to 
the Cortez and made arrangements to 
hold the banquet there. 

In the light of the above circum- 
stances, we doubt if we could give this 
book a fair review. However, Mr. Jones’ 
book does appear to be thoughtfully and 
carefully written, and we are sorry that 
we have had such a disappointing taste 
of the results of the author’s work. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL 
TESTING. By C. H. Lawshe, Jr. Here 
is a book packed with carefully docu- 
mented cases designed to prove that it 
pays to use tests in determining the value 
of employees. The sound common sense 
and experience of Mr. Lawshe is indi- 
cated in the following excerpt from 
the book: “The question of what tests 
will do and what they will not do can 
best be answered by this whole book. A 
few words in the nature of a preview 
are in order, however. Tests are not a 
cure-all for all personnel ills. They can- 
not be used to clean up the results of 
mismanagement and supervisory bun- 
gling. They will not always work in 
every situation; and when they do work, 
they will not yield perfect results. The 
adequacy of a test or a testing program 
is evaluated, not in terms of perfection, 
but in terms of batting odds. A particu- 
lar test should not be criticized because 
it resulted in the hiring of one or two 
bad employees but rather should be 
evaluated in terms of whether or not it 
selected fewer bad employees than the 
previously used technique.” 

With this sound approach the author 
delves into the principles of personnel 
testing, methods for analyzing and pre- 
senting facts, telling how to build dif- 
ferent kinds of tests and what they may 
be expected to accomplish. Access to a 
large amount of factual material and 
wide experience to draw on gives the 
book a down-to-earth quality seldom 
found in books of this nature. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $3.50. 

















END ALL “WRAPS” PROBLEMS 


Office VALET Wardrobe Racks 
and Costumers end “wraps” prob- 
lems, keep clothing “in press,” 
aired on spaced hangers; provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, over- 
shoes and umbrellas. Save floor 
space, accommodate 3 persons per 
square foot. Fit in anywhere. Life- 
time welded construction. Modern 
lines and colors, 6-place non- 
tipping costumers—12 and 24. 
place 4-foot racks. Endorsed by 
top office planners—in industry— 
institutions—municipal buildings 
—schools—profess‘onal] use. 


Write for Bulletin No. A-22 


au 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 
624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, U.S.A. 


NEWS FACTS 


aft your 


FINGER TIPS! 


Now you can find any important current 
news item and those of the past 7 years 
in seconds. Facts on File digests weekly 
every important news item here and 
abroad. The cumulative cross index lo- 
cates for instant reference, every name, 
date, event, figure, fact or quote. Used by 
America’s leading 
authorities, indus- 
tries, libraries, and 
institutions. 
SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 
Send $1 now for 
one month’s sample 
service and fully de- 
scriptive booklet. 
FACTS ON FILE—Dept, 51-5 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


DO YOU WANT TO GET AHEAD? 


Our personnel division offers an unusual service 
for self promotion to ambitious key men. 
Equally valuable to the man who is employed 
as to the one who is seeking a new connection. 
Write, without obligation, for full particulars. 








Personnel Division of 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNCIL 
30 E. Adams St., Suite 1400, Chicago 3, Hk 








PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone” 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handse! 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch 

board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 











SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 
If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
| offer the original personal employment 
| service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
| personal requirements and develops over- 
| tures without initiative on your part. Your 
| identity covered and present position pro- 
| . Send only name and address for 
| details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 

| Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 











New & Used Business Equipment 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 













Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


FILE 
SIGNALS 


Postcard Advertising 
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WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 








Branch Office Services 


Ask for illustrated folder. PROTECTION 
INCORPORATED. Transportation Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 





















WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 














Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
31,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 611, Exeter, Nebr. 





Advertising Literature 





ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE, copy, 
layouts, ideas for Publications and Direct 
Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. ROBERT 
PETERSON, phone Central 6750, 442 Civic 
Opera Bidg., Chicago 6. 
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LOOMING AMEND 2. 








Ustpre ts. 








ITH the exception of a few favored indus- 

tries, business is slowing down. Retailers 
report increasing price resistance. Advertisers 
say returns from mailings are off consider- 
ably in the last month. Some manufacturers, 
caught between rising costs and high break- 
even points on one hand and shrinking demand 
on the other, are getting set to bring out “new 
models” at reduced prices. Businessmen hope 
the slowdown is temporary; that by fall the 
increased spending for European relief and 
the new arms program will bring sales bounc- 
ing back. And that might well happen. But 
the threat of war—remote though it may be— 
plus the possibility that taxes will be back to 
wartime levels in 1949, has consumers scared. 
They are afraid to spend for fear of deflation. 
No one can say for sure what the outcome will 
be. But this we do know: The well-timed ac- 
tion of United States Steel and other indus- 
trial leaders in reducing prices and rejecting 
demands for another round of pay hikes seems 
to have taken the steam out of inflation. Even 
$147 billion rearmament expenditures may not 
be sufficient to prevent some deflation this 
summer and fall. But that is a healthy sign. 
We are inclined to agree with the economists 
who are predicting 25 years of good business 
unless the foreign situation goes sour. The 
boom may not last that long, but we don’t 
need a boom to have good business. 


Closing Know-How 


Uncertainty is having its effect on getting 
orders signed. One sales manager said the 
other day he has never known a time when 
there was so much “stalling” by buyers. He is 
calling in his salesmen for a week’s coaching 
on how to close sales. By using right- and 
wrong-way demonstrations, chart talks, and 
a new closing gadget he hopes to correct this 
weakness in his sales operation. The other day 
we had occasion to look over a batch of sales- 
training material being developed for an im- 
portant manufacturer of electrical household 
appliances. It contained a wealth of useful in- 
formation, with particular emphasis on the 
“talking points” of the leading products. 
Three pages were devoted to closing. Ninety 
pages were devoted to product information. 
While it may be true that a salesman who has 
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the best knowledge of what he is selling will get 
the most business, it is equally true that if all 
the steps which lead to an order are well taken, 
closing will be relatively easy. Yet many sales 
managers dismiss the need of teaching closing 
techniques in their training programs, on the 
theory that all there is to closing is having 
guts enough to ask for the order! But there is 
still a lot in knowing how and when to ask for 
an order. So many salesmen are good starters 
but poor finishers. They look upon selling as a 
social pastime. They dwell upon their “con- 
tacts” and “friendships.” But the only sales re- 
sult which is negotiable at the bank is signed 
orders. We are beginning to need more of them. 


Payroll Headache! 


The Research Institute of America made a 
survey which shows the ratio of office workers 
to production workers is higher today than 
ever. That should not surprise anyone. We 
all know that since war’s end relatively few 
cuts have been made in office payrolls. On the 
other hand, the axe has been swung vigorously 
on production payrolls. But there is still an- 
other reason for overstaffed offices. Office 
managers, as a class, are not as aggressive as 
production managers in asking for up-to-date 
equipment which will enable them to cut pay- 
rolls. As one office appliance manufacturer 
points out in a current advertisement, top man- 
agement has been talking so much about “not 
spending money at this time” that the average 
office manager is afraid to propose capital 
expenditures, even if such expenditures would 
permit immediate payroll savings. So the 
office manager continues to work his people 
long hours of overtime, employs temporary 
help, and uses other stopgap measures to main- 
tain office schedules. He knows full well you 
can’t do today’s work efficiently with yester- 
day’s methods and obsolete equipment, but he 
hasn’t the gumption to stand up and fight for 
what he needs to solve the problem perma- 
nently. R.I.A. interviewers found that only a 
few executives tackle office work as a produc- 
tion problem, which, of course, it is. Yet com- 
mon sense should indicate that an engineering, 
factual approach to the payroll dilemma will 
pay off just as handsomely in the office as in 
the shop.—J. C. A. 
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